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Metropolitan Railway and Street 
Communication. 


HE report mentioned 
in our last, from the 
Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, con- 
tains as we said, some 
important conclusions ; 
and these, we appre- 
hend, will benot lessened 
in their value by the 
future publication of 
the evidence. Without 
waiting for this publi- 
cation we may state 
what the chief recom- 
mendations are, and 
append the observations 
that seem fitting. 

The grand conclu- 
sion, which we may 
compress from different 
paragraphs of the re- 
port, is that railway 
termini in the centre of 
London are undesirable. 
That connexion be- 
tween the several lines, 
which is wanted to 

5 relieve the streets from 

the traffic to and from 

the stations, and be- 
tween one station and 
another, the report 
says, should be pro- 
vided by girdle-lines, 

-* an outer one and an 

\ inner. 

Hence it would seem to follow, that such a 
station as the Great Western, Paddington, is 
located according to these conditions; whilst the 
terminus of the Charing-cross Railway, and the 
proposed Farringdon-street station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover line, would appear to be at 
variance with them. Whether to these latter 
stations, any of the other ¢ermini, such as the 
Victoria Station, the Fenchurch-street, and the 
London Bridge, should be added in a list, we 
would not say: however, the last one, at least, 
of the stations named, is overcrowded, and is 
likely to be so, even subsequently to the com- 
pletion of the improvements that are in progress. 
The Victoria terminus may be improved by 
clearing away the block of houses which includes 
Shaftesbury Crescent ; but the station is likely to 
be so much resorted to, as to occasion considerable 
traffic through the streets. The stations for the 
railways south of the Thames, however, may be 
regarded as distributive, rather than concentrative, 
of the street traffic; since each main line will have 
two, or rather more, metropolitan stations and 
branches; and thus, the particular object desired 
may be attained, 

The conclusions of the committee, so far as we 
have alluded to them, are entirely in accordance 
with our own, expressed especially in articles that 
We wrote three or four years ago, when we ven- 
tured even to countenance the introduction of 
street-tramways as feeders and distributors con- 
nected with the railways, and generally as contri- 
vances tending to facilitate traffic in the streets. 
Whether the particular form of rail or tramway 
was objectionable,—or whether after all, it may be 

t that streets to receive tramways should be 
Planned for them,—we will not here stop to con- 
sider: all that we need say is, that the subject did 
not appear to be decided on the true merits, or 








divested of prejudice ; and that an opinion rests 
with us still, that in a properly planned town,— 
or in that arrangement of main lines of route, of 
ample width, which we hope that London may 
attain to,—well-contrived horse-tramways, as well 
as railways on a lower level in cutting, or between 
retaining walls (so far as the lines would not inter- 
fere with the sewerage), would be an essential 
feature. The idea, however, of one grand station 
somewhere about Farringdon-street, or in another 
central locality, may be considered as quite dis- 
countenanced by the report; and it is something 
to have arrived at a principle, or rather reverted 
to one in particular. It is true that the com- 
mittee have recorded the opinion that one line, 
the Great Eastern, “should be allowed to esta- 
blish a more central station than it has at pre- 
sent,” and be placed in communication with “ the 
lines running to the western part of the metro- 
polis,” whatever may be understood as these 
“lines.” The intended favour to the Great 
Eastern is spoken of without allusion to the fact 
of the London and North-Western extension to 
Finsbury. 

Besides the conclusion that “ it would be objec- 
tionable to allow the construction of a great central 
station in the metropolis,” the report says “that 
squares and open spaces in the metropolis should 
not be unnecessarily taken for the purposes of a 
railway,”—albeit, Finsbury Circus would appear 
to be endangered,—and also says “that in the 
construction of any new lines of railway within 
the metropolitan railway district, subways, covered 
ways or tunnels, appear preferable, where circum- 
stances admit of them.” 

In determining the regulations which it may 
be expedient to apply, the report contemplates 
that the limits of the metropclis prescribed to the 
Royal Commissioners of 1846, should be extended. 
The new limits would be defined by the positions 
of the Barking-road station of the North Woolwich 
Branch Railway, the Lea Bridge station of the 
Great Eastern, the Seven Sisters’ station on the 
Great Northern Railway, the eastern end of the 
Hampstead tunnel of the Hampstead and City 
Junction Railway, and the junction with the West 
London Railway, the course of the West London 
and West London Extension Railway, across the 
river Thames, to the junction with the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and that of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway to the 
Brixton-road station, and to the Lewisham Junc- 
tion station of the Mid-Kent Railway, and thence 
in a straight line to the Barking-road station again 
of the North Woolwich. 

The heavy goods intended to pass from the 
northern to the southern districts of the metro- 
polis, or vice versd, would pass round, by one of 
the girdle-lines before alluded to. The report 
advises,—“ that there should be a line of railway 
on the eastern side of the metropolis, connecting 
the railways north and south of the Thames ;” 
and says, further, “ that it is desirable that addi- 
tional facilities should be afforded, and less 
onerous arrangements in reference to tolls made, 
for the passage by the railways on the western 
side of the metropolis, of mineral and goods traffic 
from some of the northern railways to the rail- 
ways and district of country south of the 
Thames.” 

Whilst saying “that additional railway com- 
munication is needed in the densely-populated 
part of the metropolis ;” and “it is desirable that 
railway communication, where it does not already 
exist, should be established between the various 
main lines of railway ;” the report adds “that 
it is not desirable to bring the main stations of 
any of the principal long lines of railway, except 
the Great Eastern, further into London than is at 
present authorised ;” and, after continuing “ that 
one or more railways should be made for carrying 
passengers from different parts of London to the 
main stations of the long lines,” also adds,— 
“such new lines not to be in the hands of any one 
of the present great companies, but placed under 


such management as to ensure equal advantages 
to all.” 

The inner girdle-railway would abut upon, or 
join, “ nearly all the principal railway ¢erminé in 
the metropolis, commencing with the extension 
in an easterly and southerly direction of the 
Metropolitan Railway from Finsbury-circus, at 
the one end, and in a westerly and southerly 
direction from Paddington at the other, and con- 
necting the extremities of those lines by a line on 
the north side of the Thames.” “The suggested 
lines,” says the report, (again following a recom- 
mendation often repeated, ot our own,) “ might be 
undertaken in connexion with the construction by 
the municipal authorities of the City, or the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, of new streets 
urgently required in many of the crowded parts 
of the metropolis. Under some of these new 
streets, and under a portion of the proposed 
Thames Embankment (north side),” the committee 
think, “and under some of the existing wide 
thoroughfares, new lines of railway might be ad- 
vantageously and economically constructed, and 
arrangements might be made by which railway 
companies might, in consideration of being allowed 
to construct their lines under the streets and the 
Thames Embankment, without charge for the 
land, be willing to undertake the construction of 
other parts of the lines required for completing 
the circuit of communication, which if constructed 
not in connexion with such cheap lines, would be 
so expensive as to be unremunerative.” Further, 
“it would be desirable that an outer circle of 
railway should be formed within the metropolitan 
railway district, in its course intersecting and 
communicating with the principal lines of railway 
north of the river Thames,” and “it might be 
found convenient to bring this outer circle, at cer- 
tain points, into communication with the inner 
circle.” 

The committee are of opinion that every such 
system of internal railway communication for the 
metropolis, should be under one management, as 
before referred to. Objections are seen to the ap- 
pointment of a commission for the whole metro- 
polis ; as that, it is thought, would entail delay in 
the commencement of works; but other arrange- 
ments, including a report from the Board of 
Trade at the beginning of each session, are sug- 
gested. 

Another recommendation in the report, relates 
to the houses which may be required to be re- 
moved; but it only goes to suggest a clause in 
Bills, requiring that there shall be at least four 
weeks’ notice to the inhabitants, and the certifi- 
cate of a justice that the intention has been made 
known ; though it would seem that such course 
would be followed only where the number of 
houses required in one parish or place amounted 
to thirty or more. 

It is matter for remark that the report contains 
no allusion to the unsightliness of the bridges 
across the metropolitan thoroughfares, lately con- 
structed or in progress; and none to the possible 
destruction of the view from Blackfriars Bridge, 
and that of the prospect of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from Fleet-street and Ludgate-hill. Ata recent 
meeting of the City Sewers Commission, a commu- 
nication was made to the effect that the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company had 
entered into an arrangement, on their Bill passing, 
to execute the work in the manner originally 
agreed upon,—namely, to widen Ludgate-hill at 
the bottom, to make other improvements in the 
roadway, and to construct the viaduct to the 
satisfaction of the Commission with regard to 
ornamental appearance. 

The works of the Blackfriars Railway-bridge 
are progressing with extraordinary rapidity. So 
are the works of the bridge lower down the river, 
for the branch of the Charing-cross Railway to 
the station in the City. The report of the 
Charing-cross directors, this week, says that con- 
siderable progress has been made as to the pro- 





perty required for the City terminus. The Unity 
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buildings in Cannon-street have been purchased ; 
and possession has been taken of them, as well as 
of the Steelyard, to enable the bridge-works to be 
proceeded with on the north bank of the Thames 
at that point. The works of the railway between 
London-bridge Statien and Charing-cross, are now 
so far advanced as to justify the anticipation of 
the opening of that part of the line at a very 
early date. The principal work remaining to be 
executed is the terminal station at Charing-cross, 
the magnitude and importance of which involve 
much labour and great consideration. The 
directors have been encouraged to hope that the 
extension to Cannon-street will be completed and 
opened for traffic by the end of next year. 

One of the most recent projects is that of Mr. 
Francis Giles, civil engineer, for an underground 
line; which, when complete, would connect Black- 
wall with the Marble Arch. Stations in Wal- 
brook, Farringdon-street, and Chancery-lane; at 
the back of the St. Martin’s Workhouse, and in 
the space between Great Marlborough-street and 
Oxford-street, would be left by the way. There 
would be four lines; and the main sewers, the 
projector (who has evidently considered the sub- 
ject with care) says, would not be interfered with. 
Other schemes of a similar character, resulting 
from the example of the Metropolitan Railway, 
are not wanting, and have been mentioned by us. 
The Metropolitan Company are, it seems, sud- 
denly thrown upon their own resources for the 
working of their line; and are shut out entirely 
from the Bishop’s Road Station. We hope that, 
after they have surmounted temporary incon- 
venience, they will be able to correct the defects 
of the working, too many of which have remained 
since the date of opening. It is evident, however, 
that instead of two lines, there should have been 
not less than four in every part of the distance. 





ROMAN SEPULCHRES, 


A RECENT restoration of the pyramid-tomb of 
Cajus Cestius leads us to consider the present state 
of sepulchral antiquities in Rome, the destruction, 
or total neglect, of which by local authorities of 
the past, has but within late periods been partially 
atoned for by the carefulness and intelligence of 
their successors. This range of monuments is 
perhaps the most valuable for illustrating the 
moral life of the ancients, What forms so striking 
a contrast between the sepulchres of Paganism 
and Christianity—the general absence in the for- 
mer of all declared belief in a future life, of 
all hope founded on ideas of the soul’s sublime 
destinies—is indeed ever forced upon our atten- 
tion with more significance the more we observe 
the contrasted examples on both sides; but other 
and brighter aspects occasionally appear amidst 
the memorials of the Pagan dead, to plead for erring 
thought; and if not otten admitting interpreta- 
tion as distinct belief that man’s spirit is immortal, 
affectingly express the trust that his Jove may be 
80. Descending nearer to the period of the Em- 
pire’s decline, we find this spirituality more dis- 
tinctly manifest in the funereal art and epigraphs 
of the Romans; till at last we see the indications 
not only of faith in a future beyond the tomb, but 
sometimes even the hope of reunion for those that 
have loved on earth in that happier existence,—as 
in one remarkable example at the Capitoline 
Maseum, the funereal cippus of L. Sempronius 
Firmus, on which his widow, Furia Spes, appeals 
to the sympathies of all who read the lines here 
chiselled. Much may be attributed to the uncon- 
sciously admitted influences of the divine religion, 
now advancing, by slow but certain steps, to per- 
manent ascendancy; but it was certainly an 
ancient theory that, divided the soul into two 
elements ;—the image, eidwAov, which descended 
into Hades, and the properly celestial part that 
ascended to Heaven,—as Hercules, after his body 
had been consumed by the flames, went down to 
Hades in the shadowy image, was admitted to the 
company of the gods in the immortal spirit, Im- 
plied belief of this more consoling and exalted 
character may be perceived in many favourite 
subjects on sarcophagi, especially those of the 
later imperial period; and one relief at the Capitol 
(of very inferior art) represents the complete 
story of the soul, according to Neo-Platonic theo- 
ries ;—the creation of the mortal tenement by 
Prometheus; the infusion of life, in the form of a 








butterfly, by Minerva; death at the inevitable 
hour decreed by the Parce; the emancipated 
spirit, first as a butterfly, then embodied in the 
figure of Psyche, and its journey to the invisible 
world under the guidance of Mercury. Other 
sarcophagi, reliefs, and epitaphs convey, indeed, a 
very different meaning: the genius with inverted 
torch and Medusa-head expresses nothing that can 
be interpreted as hope; and the dedication of 
some memorials Somno eternali D.M.S., seems 
the cold assurance of a hopeless negation. 

Roman mausolea were not built on any pre- 
scribed xorma, nor are rules laid down for their 
architecture by Vitruvius. Hence the singular, 
and in many instances unintelligible, forms of 
their extant ruins. From early ages, as shown by 
the law of the Twelve Tables:—“ Hominem mor- 
tuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito;” and for 
many centuries, co-existed the practices of crema- 
tion and interment (the former from Etruscan 
origin); and some families persisted in burying 
their dead, unconsumed by fire, long after the op- 
posite usage had become common; thus (as Pliny 
tells us), was Sylla, the first of his house whose re- 
maius were burnt, according to his desire, motived 
by the fear of outrage similar to that he had him- 
self inflicted on the body of Marius. Nor did 
Christianity, for many years, cause to disappear 
the pyre and its attendant pomps at the Roman 
funeral ; Macrobius informing us that such aboli- 
tion first became universal, under the emperor in 
whose reign he wrote,—Theodosius II. 

The earliest sarcophagi were simply adorned 
by mouldings, flatings, or Doric friezes (like that 
of Scipio Barbatus), reliefs of horses’ or oxen’s 
heads, &c.: in the first period of empire they received 
more ornamental chisellings, of fruit, flowers, 
garlands, figures of genii, &c.; about the time 
of Adrian, complex groups in high or low relief ; 
and under the Antonine emperors commenced the 
practice of copying celebrated originals in such 
sculptures; porphyry or other precious and coloured 
stones being now, occasionally, preferred to plain 
white marble. Finally, under Alexander Severus, 
the splendour of funereal art reached its greatest 
height, as seen in the beautifully sculptured 
sarcophagus (at the Capitol), with groups from the 
story of the Trojan war, within which was found 
the “Portland Vase,” and which, though not 
certainly the tomb of that emperor himself (as 
long assumed), may be ascribed to his epoch. 
(Canina, “Architettura Rom.”) The porphyry 
sarcophagi of the mother and daughter of Constan- 
tine (at the Vatican), are the largest sculptures 
with groups in that material, but in their ex- 
ecution indicating manifest decline of art; the 
numerous others for Caristian interment, now 
collected at the Lateran, are only interesting 
for the symbolic and religious meanings in 
their sculptures, and referred, with but few 
exceptions, to the fourth century. The modern 
appropriation of many Classic marble tombs 
has been indeed singular. That of Cecilia 
Metella now stands, for simple decoration, in the 
court of the Furnese Palace: that of Adrian was 
taken from his mausoleum, to contain the body of 
a pope, in the year 1143, and ultimately perished 
in a conflagration of the Lateran, either 1308 or 
1360: the English pope, Adrian, lies in an urn of 
red granite, chiselled with the familiar Pagan 
symbol of death, Medusa heads, and on the front, 
an ox-head between pendent garlands: a sarco- 
phagus, with very curious reliefs of a solemn 
marriage rite, contains (at the extramural basilica 
of S. Lorenzo) the body of a cardinal bishop, 
nephew to Innocent IV., deceased 1256.* 

Before the present century little care was taken 
for preserving either mausoleum or columbarium 
in Rome: rather were authorities prone to permit 
their deliberate destruction. Piranesi’s engrav- 
ings (1756) exhibit many such monuments on the 
Appian Way, in conditions most different from the 
present, even where they have not totally disap- 
peared ; as the columbarium, discovered 1727, of 
the Jliberti and liberte of Livia, which (as 
Marangoni reports the tact) “was, by detestable 
example, completely destroyed.” Another such 
burial-place, found about the same time, for the 
freedmen of Augustus, exists but in obscure 
remains, where we can no longer recognize the 
subject sketched by Piranesi. ‘The subterranean 
sepulchre of the Arruntia family, found near the 
Porta Maggiore, 1736, was only saved from being 
again buried under soil at the instance of 
Ficaroni, the archeologic writer. Pyramidal 





* The most elaborately, indeed admirably, sculptured 
Christian sarcophagus that Rome possesses, is that of 
Junius Bassus, prefect of the city, who died 359, in the 
crypt of St. Peter’s, where it was discovered, atter ages 
of oblivion, in 1595, its front presenting two files of 
reliefs on subjects from the Old and New Testaments. 








mausolea existed in several examples, all now 
vanished, till the sixteenth century, as seen by 
Fulvio on the Appian, Salurian, and Flaminian 
ways; that between the St. Angelo Castle and 
St. Peter’s, supposed to have exceeded in scale the 
Cestian Pyramid, and popularly called the “Tomb 
of Romulus,” was swept away by Alexander VI, 
but is preserved in one authentic representation, 
on the bronze portal of that basilica, among the 
relie’s by Filarete and Simone Donatello, date 
1442. 

One of the first undertakings for restoration 
of the antiques under Papal Government, was the 
disencumbering of that Cestian Pyramid from the 
soil, or débris, surrounding it to the depth of 15 
feet, by order of Alexander VIL, in 1663. Finely 
prominent in the group formed by the towers of 
the Ostian gateway, the Honorian walls, and 
the cypress-grove of the Protestant cemetery, this 
mausoleum is an almost solid mass of tufa and 
basalt, clothed with Siena marble, now much 
blackened by time, 124 feet in height, 100 (or as 
some report only 95) feet at each of its three 
basements, now encircled by a fosse of the depth 
reached by the excavations under Pope Alexander. 
On the side corresponding to the modern road, 
some pavement of the ancient Ostian having once 
been visible, but soon hidden by the growth of 
grass ; and on the side next the cemetery are two 
fluted marble columns, Romano-Doric, on traver- 
tine plinths; on its fronts, high above the base, 
two inscriptions in cubital letters, one recording 
the singular fact that this structure was com- 
pleted in 330 days: Opus absolutum ex testamento 
diebus cocxxx,—the other giving so distinctly the 
names and offices of Cajus Cestius, Proetor, Tribune 
of the People, and Septemvir of the Epulones,— 
that we may well wonder, in reading Petrarch’s 
letters, to find this monument called by such 
authority, “Mausoleum of Remus!” Together 
with the columns and pedestals now erect, were 
dug up two marble cippi, an inscription repeated 
on both of which supplies the names of Cestius’s 
heirs and executors, Messala Corvinus and others, 
well known among contemporaries of Augustus ; 
and this epigraph enables us to determine the 
date, more precisely indicated in another curious 
detail, that the expense of erecting the pyramid 
had been defrayed by the sale of “ Attalic vest- 
ments,” which could not be buried with the dead 
in his tomb, owing to the prohibition of such 
usages by the Aidile: ex venditione Attalorum, 
que eis per edictum Atdilis in sepulchrum C. 
Cesti ex testamento ejus inferre non licuit.* Those 
statfs, probably of woven gold, or gold embroidered, 
which took their name from Attalus, king of 
Pergamos, and served both for dress and furniture, 
were introduced into Rome shortly after the 
Oriental victories of Scipio Asiaticus, A.U.C. 564; 
and Agrippa was the ewdile, holding that office in 
the year 719, who forbade their interment with 
the dead. Cestius’s tomb was not penetrated by 
any modern explorer till A.D. 1590, and then (for 
the first time on record, at least,) by Busio, who 
describes how he reached its central chamber in 
his “Roma Sotterranea.” By a low narrow 
passage, broken through the svlid mass in 1663, 
we now arrive at that interior, a quadrate vaulted 
cell, 13 feet long, where the custode’s taper 
enables us to see but dimly the remains of en- 
caustic painting, on a firm stucco of lime and 
marble-dust, now much faded, but still admirable 
for graceful design and attitudes, the only sub- 
jects left being four winged Victories on 
the vault, besides a small candelubrum on 
one side wall — insignificant remnant, indeed, 
of the pictures represented in Piranesi’s drawings ; 
several graceful figures having totally disappeared; 
so that we can no longer test in the originals that 
artist’s theory as to the whole scene’s mystic 
character, allusive to the sacred banquets, which 
it was the duty of the epulones to order, at great 
festivals, for the gods, Above the modern entrance 
is an arched recess, where was found the sarco- 
phagus (no longer here), and also, if we can credit 
the strange story of the custode, a terra-cotta 
vessel filled with gold ore! Near the farther 
angle, at the side of the Ostian Way, is the ancient 
ingress into this chamber,—a narrow passage 
sloping upwards, still open to its whole extent, 
but so high above the pyramid’s basement as to 
be quite unserviceable. Bosio mentions the 
attempt, made shortly after his explorings, to 
break through the solid mass by perforating above 
the chamber’s vault, in the search for treasure! 
In November, 1861, the apex of this mausoleum 
was struck off by a thunderbolt, and hurled to the 
base, where its débris now lie scattered, with such 











* Both cippi are now in the portico on the ground 
floor of the Capitoline Museum.‘ 
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crash and stunning shock that a gardener then at 
work in the Protestant cemetery was thrown flat 
on his face. It has been restored in travertine, 
whose tint is so much lighter than the weather- 
stained marble that the contrast looks harsh, but, 
we may hope, will be subdued by Time’s reconciling 
touches.* ‘ 
In the past winter was completed the excavating 
of a cemetery recognised by epitaphs and symbols 
as belonging to the Jews, and entered below a 
vineyard near S. Sebastiano on the Appian Way ; 
therefore only about an hour’s walk from the site 
of their gipsy encampment in the grove of the 
Camene, described satirically by Juvenal. 
Like the Christian catacombs, this burial-place 
is hollowed in tufa, consisting of chambers and 
long corridors where the sepulchral Jocu/i are 
ranged in files, on different tiers, but the whole 
extending at the same level, instead of descending 
from story to story like those other hypogees ; so 
that, having entered at one end, we return to the 
light of day at the other extremity, without re- 
tracing our steps. The epitaphs, on marble slabs 
outside the tombs, are in Greek or Latin ; but in 
no instance Hebrew. In one chamber was found 
a marble sarcophagus in fragments, sculptured 
with many symbols in reference to Jewish rites : 
the seven-branching candelabrum, palms, the 
lemon-fruit (used at the Feast of Tabernacles), a 
small «edicula within a circlet (the ark for the Books 
of the Law), and another circlet supposed to be one 
of the three crowns, in symbolism borrowed from 
the language of Rabbinic writers, who mysti- 
cally affirm that this people had received such a 
triple ornament for the Priesthood, the Kingdom, 
and the Divine Law! The branching candelabrum, 
the palm, a hori, a jar (to represent those in the 
Temple for the oil of the sacred lights), birds, 
baskets of fruit, animals—as the cow, the calf— 
the hen and chickens, also a cylinder (the rolled 
volume of the law), are the symbols seen in 
various instances, chiselled beside epitaphs, the 
language of which is most simple, little more than 
proper names and titles, with sometimes the 
formula, dormitio tua in pace, or its Greek 
equivalent eionvn; but nothing analogous to the 
pathetic tenderness, still less like the religious 
hope or undying love conveyed in epigraphy of 
the primitive Christian cemeteries. A reigning 
emperor’s name, Gallienus, is the sole distinct 
indication of date; the titles Archisynagogus and 
“father of the Synagogue” occur more than 
once; and a child of six years receives the desig- 
nation, in a Greek epitaph, of “scribe.” In total 
contrast to the other compartments of this 
hypogee are two vaulted chambers profusely 
adorned by painting on their stuccoed walls; 
among the subjects here treated with freedom of 
style, being a female holding a cornucopea; a 
winged Victory with palm and crown, beside 
whom is a young man ready to receive her 
awards; genii with symbols of the seasons; the 
winged Pegasus; the purse and caduceus of Mer- 
cury; animals, fishes, and birds, especially the 
peacock. That these interiors served for Gentile 
interment, were quite distinct from, and but acci- 
dentally brought into communication with, those 
of the Jewish catacomb, seems beyond doubt ; 
and as such we have heard them commented on 
by the best Roman authority, Di Rossi. Their 
discovery is of importance, because affording proof 
that the ancient Romans, at one period, used for 
interment subterranean places, scooped out of the 
tufa-rock, with interiors adorned by symbolic, or 
at least mythologic paintings, not unlike those of 
the Christians ; for here, also, as in the catacombs 
of the latter, we see vaulted niches for tombs, 
suggesting comparison to the archisolia (altar 
tombs) of Christian origin. (See Padre Garrucci’s 
7 “ny learned report, Cimiterio degli antichi 
vé0. 

With intent to consider this range of Roman 
antiquities according to the chronological order 
of their discovery in modern time, we should 
return into the city by the Appian Way, and 
enter under the old towers of the Porta S. 
Sebastiano, to make our first visit, at short dis- 
tance from that gateway, to the subterranean 
Sepulchre of the Scipios, the re-opening of 
Which, 1780, created sensation throughout Italy, 
and became the inspiring idea of a work retaining 
its deserved place among her language’s classics, 
the « Notti Romane” of Alessandro Verri. Not 
much intelligent judgment, assuredly, was shown 
in the procedure that despoiled this venerable 
sepulchre of all its precious contents: the pepe- 
ees 
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with content published a treatise on this monument, 
1663 — engravings of all the paintings, as found in 
daath ne female figure seated at a small table, and 
a the 4 Fine Sow @ vase and patena, are alone suggestive 





rino sarcophagus (the only one of chiselled stone 
here found), consecrated to the remains of L. 
Scipio Barbatus; a bust, supposed of the poet 
Ennius (who, as Livy tells us, was honoured by a 
statue in this family tomb) ; and al/ save one of 
the antique epitaphs, these objects being now at 
the Vatican Museum, and copies only of the in- 
scriptions filling their places—as Nibby, indeed, 
states, so carefully arranged that tie original sites 
are not exactly occupied by their transcripts! 
More inexcusable was the indifference which 
allowed the ashes found in these graves to be 
scattered and lost ;—those of Scipio Barbatus him- 
self to be carried away—not without honour, 
indeed—by a Venetian senator, who had a modest 
monument raised for their deposit at his villa, near 
Padua. Further injury was done to the antique 
character of this subterranean sepulchre by erect- 
ing walls for the support of the superincumbent 
masses of the tufa-rock, in which its corridors and 
chambers are scooped, and blocking up one in- 
gress, conjectured to be the most ancient, near 
the chamber where that now lost sarcophagus had 
stood. The principal entrance, with a facade still 
partially extant, opens on the Appian at some 
height above its original level, so that the tomb- 
interior could only have been reached by stairs or 
ladder. If of more recent date than the other, 
this ingress is not less certainly one of the earliest 
examples of the arch in Roman building, its door- 
way arch formed by nine quadrate blocks of 
peperino, surmounted by a story of fluted Doric 
pilasters, between which (as Canina restores it), 
stood the tablets for funereal epigraphs; of these 
pilasters one imperfect shaft and basement being 
the only fragments left. Within the doorway 
the lateral walls were painted red. The epigraph 
on the sarcophagus at the Vatican has been sup- 
posed the most ancient in the Latin language; 
the member of the Scipio family recorded therein 
having been Consul A.U.C. 456; but it is in- 
ferred by some writers that another epitaph, also 
from this sepulchre, found long before its under- 
ground corridors had been opened (1616), in the 
vineyard above, is in reality the most antique ex- 
tant,—to the son of the same Scipio who bore the 
same name, and was consul in the year 495. Both 
are in metrical lines, and each has a title in letters 
painted red above the chiselled lines; the style of 
the latter being more archaic; and the“inference 
thence drawn that the tomb of the elder Scipio 
did not receive its extant inscription till the cen- 
tury after his death. Fortunately for the memo- 
ries of the past, a model of this sepulchre was 
made in papier mdché, soon after its re-opening, 
anterior to the alterations of its plan; and en- 
gravings from this still enable us to understand 
the original arrangement. That epitaph to the 
younger Scipio is at the Barberini Palace. Another 
valuable discovery, in 1838, proved how early 
Rome’s classic monuments had been subjected to 
outrage, even by her own authorities. On the 
demolition of a ponderous and useless tower in the 
Honorian fortifications, external to the Porta 
Maggiore, was exposed a very curious mausoleum 
that had been built up,—that of the baker, M. 
Vergilius Eurysaces, and his wife, Atistia. This 
honest man was not only pisfor, but contractor 
(redemptor, as the inscription sets forth) in his 
line of business, and so far from being ashamed of 
it as to have made his tomb the trophied memo- 
rial of his useful calling. Approaching to the 
triangular in form, its basement story is a series 
of upright cylinders of travertine (the stone ex- 
clusively employed) to represent the pazaria, or 
baskets, for distributing bread at table. The story 
above presents a triple pile of similar cylinders, 
placed horizontally, their round apertures out- 
wards, like so many niches, to represent the 
shelves where loaves lay on sale at the bakery. 
Along the summit runs a frieze of smal! reliefs, 
illustrating the entire process of bread-making— 
the grinding at a ponderous mill turned by an 
ass, the kneading, the weighing of loaves, &c. 
Nibby, describing this tomb as first brought to 
light in ’38, mentions remains of stucco-coating, 
and of colour on these exterior details, all now 
completely vanished; and we have to regret the 
destruction of one entire side, the basement to the 
triangle farthest from the gateway, where the 
inner mass of rubble-work is entirely stripped of 
its travertine clothing. On this side stood the 
portrait figures of the married pair, and the 
affectionate epitaph to Atistia, the first deceased, 
which are preserved, with other fragments from 
the tomb, against a wall bounding the road, im- 
mediately opposite; the figures in relief, life- 
size, and so far from idealized, that the 
sculptor has rendered, with daguerreotype ex- 
actness, a large wart on each face! Near are 





that a banquet may be the subject. 


which the form of the round loaf, marked by a 
cross, is recognized in different examples: also a 
curiously-chiselled bread-basket, in travertine, 
perhaps the very urn for the ashes of Atistia, 
whose epitaph informs us that in such a deposit 
her remains were laid ;—reliquie sunt in hoc 
panario. The archaic style of that inscription, 
now set in the wall below the two figures, may 
guide our conjectures as to date. A monument 
entirely of travertine, without marble incrusta- 
tion on any part, may be ascribed to a republican 
period ; and we know from Pliny (I. xviii. c. 28) 
that the baker’s trade was not established in 
Rome till A. U. C. 580, previous to which every 
good wife, or else the domestic slaves, made bread 
at home. The Claudian aqueduct rose close to 
this tomb, without touching, or in any manner 
injuring its humble memorials ; but the Honorian 
fortifications absorbed so as completely to immure 
it; showing how, in regard at least to the unbap- 
tized dead, all ancient reverence for the manes 
and sepulchre had passed away in the fifth 
century. 

Several columbaria are entered from a level 
occupied by gardens and vineyards, between the 
Appian and Latin Ways, whose site must have 
been a complete necropolis to the ancient city; 
and the last discovery here is due to the re- 
searches of Signor Guidi, 1853,—a subterranean 
not (like the others) in a single quadrate chamber, 
but extending in lofty arched corridors round 
three sides of a square. Into this we descend by 
the antique staircase from a height little lower 
than the roof. The vaulted ceiling retains much 
of its arabesque decoration in painted garlands, 
flowers, foliage, birds. A gallery, now extant only 
in its stone joists, passed along the upper part 
to reach the higher Jocu/i, which are ranged in 
files, either five or six storied, and in many in- 
stances richly ornamental in details, flanked by 
colonnettes of paonazzetto or giallo-antico, the 
interiors lined by marble; the epitaphs, in good 
character, filled with red paint; some being 
to freedmen of the imperial household; one 
to a person styled (in Greek) BOZ@OPANOS 
SAPMATON, supposed an ambassador from 
the shores of the Bosphorus to Rome; one 
placed by a Roman lady over the ashes of her 
favourite dog, with his portrait. A single <arco- 
phagus, that of a female, is in this columbarium, 
laid in a recess, for opening which several of the 
niches have been broken. The columbarium 
nearest to this, found many years previously, con- 
tains several busts, of good character, no doubt 
portraits of the deceased; and besides the usual 
cinerary oll of terra-cotta, many marble urns 
chiselled with epitaphs,—one conveying the solemn 
admonition: Ne tangite, O mortalis, reverere manes 
deos. Another, discovered in 1832 by the Marquis 
Campana, close to the Porta Latina (entered from 
a vineyard within the walls), is about the most 
interesting, and the richest in decorations, though 
time and damp have done much injury. Origi- 
nally lighted by a window in the roof, this is now 
seen by taper-light, and descended into by its 
ancient stairs, the interior lower and narrower 
than the adjacent burial-places of the same necro- 
polis. Its paintings are superior to those else- 
where, beside the sepulchral loculi, and in style 
similar to those in the thermz of Titus, therefore 
of a period when Greek influences prevailed in 
Roman art. Several figures here, faded as they 
are, are still admirable for grace and truthfulness; 
the architectonic adornment of the niches, with 
colonnettes, capitals, and frontispieces, pleasing. 
One tablet represents, in mosaic, on a purple 
ground, two griffins guarding a sacred tripod. 
Beneath that ampler subterranean opened by 
Guidi are other chambers in total darkness, and 
without any ornament, where were found skele- 
tons enclosed in rude coffins of tiles, built up, in 
fact, upon brick platforms,—the remains, no 
doubt, of slaves, who were not allowed the honours 
of the pyre, but were carried to interment, on 
open biers, by the hired sandapilari. Thus, also, 
were usually laid in earth, without being reduced 
to ashes, the bodies of children,—though in some 
instances allowed all the pomps of the statelier 
funeral, with the final cremation and cinerary 
urn, of which we have an affecting description by 
Statius (Sylv. 1. ii. 1), in reference to the solemn 
obsequies of a child only twelve years old. The 
actual state of the mausoleum of Augustus be- 
tokens little regard indeed for its venerable cha- 
racter or associations. At present crowds are 
being attracted, on the fine evenings, to this edi- 
fice, by the al fresco performances of a movable 
stage on the unroofed area of its highest story ; 
but no effort has been made by authorities, ancient 
or modern, to recover its lost treasures, or bring to 
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ble; some works for disencumbering, in1773 having 
been the last for any object of interest on this 
site. The circular area of the diurnal theatre 
rests on ruin heaps that fill up the great rotunda, 
except where some of the sepulchral chambers are 
still open within that enormous mass ; not easily 
to be inspected, because their interiors have been 
appropriated as wood or charcoal magazines. Of 
four chambers, still kept clear, in the upper story, 
on a level with the pit of that theatre, one long 
and narrow, with a good vaulting still entire, is 
supposed to pertain to this corridor leading into 
the central hall, where stood the sarcophagus of 
Augustus: another, nearest the pit, has had a 
gap opened in the enormous thickness of its walls, 
as entrance for the horses to be exhibited on the 
arena, where, instead of theatrical, equestrian 
shows are the order of the day. From a modern 
window here we see, immediately below, the wide 
archway of the chief portal, now walled up and 
inclosed within a small yard serving for a charcoal 
deposit. The road sloping upwards to this part 
of the interior from a back street, for the horses 
to be brought in, is formed by heaps of débris, 
brick, and marble. In one chamber lies a large 
white marble slab, probably frcm the outer in- 
crustation of the tomb; and along these ruined 
walls we see traces of the fittings of incrustation, 
no doubt marble, from the surfaces of reticulated 
masonry in which all the chambers are built. 
When the theatre was contrived here, about the 
end of the last century, a circuit of constructions, 
now enclosing its pit, was partly demolished, at 
least much altered, to form a useless corridor 
below the seats that ascend, stepwise, from the 
arena; for the inner side only remains, the 
antique masonry, in opus reticulatum, opened, at 
regular intervals, by arches, higher and lower 
regularly alternating, that may be supposed en- 
trances into sepulchral chambers here ranged 
concentrical to the Augustan tomb. Overlooking 
the open court through which we pass to ascend 
to the theatre, is a segment of the rotunda (all in 
the same masonry), from which projects a con- 
siderable pile of ruin, and at a certain distance a 
corresponding fragment much less preserved ;—at 
the angles beyond the modern doorway, another 
similar fragment built into a contiguous house; 
these features showing, clearly enough, that an 
outer range of halls on this ground floor,—perhaps, 
indeed, two stories,—have been swept away save in 
the lopped limbs still recognisable. The custode, 
who resides here, is intelligent ; and, by his draw- 
ing of the Mausoleum, restored after his own 
ideas, proves himself an artist. He tells us that 
the men employed on these premises are con- 
tinually finding pieces of tesselated pavement in 
precious stones; and that the floors of other 
chambers, external to the rotunda as now reduced, 
have been, in different instances, uncovered among 
the workshops in the vicinity. 

He remembers the building, many years ago, of 
the house opposite the entrance to the theatre, 
and his being apprised by the workmen, con- 
formably to his request for intelligence on all such 
matters, that they had one day found a spacious 
pavement of white marble (which he inspected, but 
could not save from being partly broken up by the 
masons), partly buried under the new buildings. 
To this day we may perceive several pieces of fine 
serpentine among the common stones paving the 
passage by which we enter, through the Palazzo 
Correa, into the court immediately below the 
Mausoleum. This worthy custode has reached, 
near the centre of the rotunda, a ruinous construc- 
tion, his theory as to which is that it pertains to 
a winding staircase from the basement-story to 
the summit, or to the hall of the first Emperor’s 
tomb. Nothing could be easier than excavation 
in the loose soil surrounding this edifice, when 
free from incumbrance of modern building. 





THE BUILDINGS OF BISHOP GUNDULPH.* 


Bishop GuNDULPH has been long known to 
have been one of the chief architects of his day, 
and to have been employed by the king to build 
the White Tower in London: the buildings known 
to have been erected or superintended by him 
afford, therefore, the best examples of the style of 
his age, of the mode of construction, and of the 
art of building in the period which immediately 
followed the Norman Conquest. The history of 
his life clearly shows that he had every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the best information; and we 
may fairly conclude that he possessed all the 
knowledge and skill that any one possessed in his 
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time. He was one of the most distinguished of 
the celebrated monks of the Abbey of Bee, in 
Normandy, so many of whom were presented by 
William the Conqueror to great preferment and 
high rank in England. When Lanfranc was ap- 
pointed abbot of the new abbey at Caen, Gun- 
dulph accompanied him; and when Lanfranc was 
promoted to Canterbury, Gundulph again accom- 
panied him, and was soon appointed to the see of 
Rochester; but he continued to be treated by 
Lanfranc as his intimate friend and confidant, as 
their letters show. 

His appointment took place in 1077, or eleven 
years after the Conquest; and he shortly after- 
wards began to build a new chancel for his 
cathedral, the old one being destroyed. 

As soon as the new church was sufficiently com- 
pleted, that is, as soon as the choir was ready (the 
ecclesia proper), it was consecrated by the trans- 
lation of the relics of St. Paulinus from the re- 
mains of the old structure to the new one. The 
only portions of this work now remaining are the 
early part of the crypt, underneath what is now 
the west end of the chancel, this part of the 
church having been greatly lengthened in the 
thirteenth century with the large and lofty crypt 
under it, eastward of the ancient crypt. No part 
of the present church above ground, that is visible, 
belongs to the early period ; but on the north side 
is a rude massive tower of rubble stone work, 
which is of the same age as the crypt, and is part 
of the genuine work of Gundulph. His crypt con- 
sists of two bays only, and was no doubt under 
the original high altar of the cathedral: it is low, 
and the vault is groined without ribs, built of 
rough tufa, and plastered: the detached pillars 
are monoliths, of the stone of the country; and 
the capitals are of the simplest and earliest kind, 
merely a cube, with the lower corners chamfered 
off,—not rounded off as is usual with the early 
Norman capitals, commonly called the cushion 
capital, such as were used in the early work of 
Westminster, but merely sloped off. The responds 
against the wall are not monoliths, but are built 
into the wall, each of six stones besides the capital 
and base, with very wide joints of mortar between 
them. The material of these responds is tufa, 
one which in subsequent times was only used for 
the vaulting. 

The chapel in the White Tower is the only part 
of that structure that has preserved enough of its 
original character sufficiently, for it to be compared 
fairly with the other buildings of Gundulph. This 
tower must have been building at the same time 
with the Cathedral at Rochester: the date inci- 
dentally mentioned for it is 1081; but we do not 
know exactly whether this refers to the com- 
mencement of the work, or the consecration of the 
chapel. The character of the work is consider- 
ably more advanced than that of the crypt; but 
the construction of a crypt is always more rude 
than the superstructure, and the Chapel Royal 
would naturally be of the best work that was to 
be had at the time. Still, it is extremely simple, 
and of as early character as a building can well be 
that deserves the name of architecture: the aisles 
have vaults groined without ribs, the central 
space has a plain barrel vault, and is of very mode- 
rate width, and yet the walls are of enormous 
thickness, the inner wall equally with the outer ; 
so that this was not for defence only, but to carry 
the vaults which excited the apprehensions of the 
inexperienced workmen; and it was not until 
half acentury afterwards that they had courage to 
throw a vault over a wide space. The capitals in 
the Royal Chapel are rather more advanced and 
better finished than those in the crypt. One of 
the western capitals has had the sunk star orna- 
ment cut upon the abacus : this has all the appear- 
ance of having been done afterwards, as itis within 
easy reach, Most of the capitals have the peculiar 
projection in the centre likea Tau cross, as if left 
for the caulicoli; or to be painted in imitation of 
them. We have evidence at Jumidges, that paint- 
ing was used to assist the effect of sculpture at 
this period, as indeed it was long afterwards, 

At the same time that the buildings were going 
on, or during the reign of the Conqueror, Gun- 
dulph also finished a monastery at Rochester for 
sixty monks; but none of the buildings belonging 
to it are extant: they were most probably of 
wood only,—unless the small early tower or keep, 
called Gundulph’s Tower, on the north side of the 
Cathedral, was the prior’s house. This is probably 
the tower which Gundulph is recorded to have 
built at the cost of 607. 

Soon after his monastery was established, Arch- 
bishop Anselm, who had succeeded to Lanfranc, 
wrote to him, to recommend him to found a simi- 
lar establishment for women upon his own estate 
at Malling, because he could then look after it 
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himself, showing that this was his usual place of 
residence. This advice he followed as soon as he 
could; and we are expressly told that “he fur. 
nished all things necessary for the body as well as 
for the soul.” He continued to govern this nun. 
nery for several years by “‘his own special care,” 
and did not appoint an abbess until the year of 
his death. 

The exact year of the foundation of the Abbey 
of Malling is uncertain: the editors of the 
“Monasticon” assign it to about 1070; but as 
Anselm did not succeed to the archbishopric 
until 1093, and it was founded by his advice, it 
can hardly have been before 1095; but Gundulph 
lived until 1107, and may therefore have had the 
entire management of it fourteen years after the 
foundation. Of the,buildings of the abbey, we 
have the lower part of the west front of the 
church, the south transept, and some other small 
portion of little importance ; but the upper part 
of the west front is of quite a different character 
from the lower part. There is an evident break 
and set-off; and the character of the upper part 
is forty or fifty years later than the lower part. 
As there was no building here before Gundulph’s 
foundation, the earliest work must be his work; 
and a comparison of this with his other buildings 
shows that they all partake of the same rude, 
early character, one of the features apparently 
being shallow panels in the face of the wall. 

We are expressly told, in the narrative of bis 
life, that Malling before his time had always been 
“a rural place, with few inhabitants;” but after 
his foundation there, “people began to flock in, 
and build themselves houses and a street, and 
shops to supply the nuns.” 

Having thus ascertained, by the best possible 
authority, that Malling was the usual place of 
residence of Bishop Gundulph, the next question 
naturally is, are there any remains of his house ? 
Fortunately, there are: it is perfect, except the 
roof and the parapet. He lived according to the 
fashion of his age in a massive Norman keep, 
very much upon the same plan (though smaller 
and earlier) with the White Tower, which he built 
for the king. This house, castle, keep, or tower, 
for it may be called by any of these names, I 
believe to be the very earliest Norman keep we 
have remaining anywhere, either in England or 
Normandy. It is probably the earliest building 
that Gundulph erected on his first arrival in 
England: it was necessary for him to build a 
secure place for himself to live in; and the 
character of this building is certainly earlier than 
that of any of the others. A bold theorist might 
venture to assert that Gundulph was the inventor 
of the Norman Keep; and it would be difficult to 
disprove the theory by referring to one of earlier 
character, or known to be of earlier date. It is 
certain that in the Bayeux tapestry, some of 
William’s castles are distinctly represented as con- 
sisting of earthworksand wooden palisades only, and 
that at Dol the soldiers are ordered to dig a castle 
(fossare castellum). That this form of castle was 
of Norman origin there is no question. It goes 
by the name of a Norman keep or donjon all over 
Europe, and continued to be used or copied for 
several centuries as the place of security in the 
last resort. This form of castle, or keep, was 
used both in Scotland and in Ireland, and even in 
Italy, as late as the sixteenth century; so that it 
coutinued in use for five centuries, This one at 
Malling, I believe to be the earliest now in exist- 
ence; and it is built entirely of rubble or rough 
stone, with scarcely any ashlar work about it. 
There are rows of put-log holes for throwing out 
wooden galleries. These galleries are called by 
the French hourds, a word evidently borrowed from 
the English “hoards,” or boards, which we still 
retain in “ hoarding,” a term still in every-day use 
in the streets of London; and it is not a French 
word. So many of our technical words come from 
the French or the Normans, that it is interesting 
to find an example the other way. For the use of 
these under-galleries, scaffolds, or hoardings, I 
must refer to the admirable work of M. Viollet le 
Duc on “ Military Architecture.” 

In this tower or keep at Malling, the vault was 
of the plain barrel form, and was over the first- 
floor instead of over the ground-floor only, as 1s 
more usual in England; but in Scotland and Ire- 
land it is common to have a floor of wood under 
the vault, and the principal chamber above it at 
the top of the building, which was commonly only 
three stories high. The marks of the vault are 
here visible in the walls, as they almost always 
are if it has been destroyed ; but such vaults very 
generally remain perfect ; for, neither time nor fire 
has much effect upon them, and it is a work of 
some considerable labour to destroy them. 





Among the nine or ten churches given to 
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Rochester Priory by Gundulph, was that of Dart- 
ford, the tower of which agrees 80 closely in 
character with the other buildings of Gundulph 
that there can be little doubt that it was built by 
him. It partakes very much of the style which 
is called Anglo-Saxon, and is, in fact, as rude and 
simple as any style can well be. But there is no 
good reason to suppose that the Norman Conquest 
made any great and sudden change of style, or 
that the style of building of the Normans them- 
selves at that time, was very much in advance of 
what we had in England. That the Normans of 
Caen and its neighbourhood were better masons 
than the English, is probable, from the excellent 
stone they had in abundance, very accessible in 
the cliffs of the river Orne, and very easily worked. 
They are generally allowed to have been the best 
masons in Europe at that period, but the masonry of 
the eleventh century was everywhere very different 
from that of the twelfth. We have no evidence 
that any one of our Anglo-Saxon towers is of 
earlier date than the eleventh century, and they 
agree in character with the buildings of other 
countries at the same period. There is every 
reason to believe that the earliest stone churches 
that we have in England, are the churches which 
Canute, after he became a Christian, ordered to 
be built of stone and lime in the places where 
his father and himself had burnt the (wooden) 
churches of the Saxons. The buildings of Bishop 
Gundulph fifty years afterwards, are a little more 
advanced : each succeeding generation made some 
progress in the art of building, as in other arts ; 
and at those periods when there was much build- 
ing going on, and consequently much practice for 
the workmen, the progress in the art was more 
rapid in proportion. The end of the eleventh 
century and the whole of the twelfth were great 
building eras; and, consequently, very great and 
rapid progress was made in the art of building. 
The civil wars of that period do not seem to 
have had much effect in stopping building: they 
probably caused more castles to be built instead 
of churches for a time; but the mason’s art con- 
tinued to flourish and to improve, and that as 
rapidly in England as in any other country. 
Another church which has been attributed to 
Gundulph, and which some persons imagine to be 
much older than his tower, is that of Darent. 
This isan extremely curious church, and part of 
it is of Early Norman character; but it does 
not agree with the other works of Gundulph, 
and it appears to me rather later, though not 
much. I consider it is a church built, or rebuilt, 
in the time of Henry I., and I can find no 
evidence of its being of any earlier date. I find 
mention indeed of land at Darent being given 
to Rochester by Brihtric and his wife about the 
year 1000; and the very curious Saxon charter 
or deed of gifs is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, and is printed by Hasted. Amongst other 
gifts, were gold torques and a gold armilla or 
bracelet, which contained eighty marks of gold, 
a handseaw which contained as much, horses 
and dogs, and the land called Darent (Drerente) ; 
but there is no mention of a church. This land 
was afterwards exchanged with Canterbury for 
the manor of Lambeth, in the time of Richard I; 
and at that time the church of Darent is dis- 
tinctly mentioned as part of the property ex- 
changed. As Bishop Gundulph lived until 1107, 
or during the first seven years of the reign of 
Henry L,, it is quite possible that this church may 
have been his work at the end of his life. The 
character of the architecture is distinctly that of 
the early part of the twelfth century, and not of 
the eleventh, The building art of modern Europe 
began in the eleventh century, and the work 
of each succeeding generation of men may be 
clearly traced. This investigation is extremely 
interesting: we see how each set of men improved 
upon the work of their fathers, little by little, 
more rapidly in some places than in others; but 
any Improvement made in one place very soon 
spreads to jother places and other countries: no 
country was more than a generation in advance of 
— It is evidently a mistake to attribute the 
iscovery of any new style to any individual: a 
new style of architecture never was discovered or 
oe by any one person: it was gradually de- 
ve oped by the progress of the human mind in that 
we. Weare accustomed to attach a great 
eal too much importance to the names of indi- 
Vidual architects in the invention of a particular 
a which was in fact the work of many minds. 
ven the Perpendicular English style, which is 
Popularly attributed to Wykeham as the inventor, 
We now find, on careful investigation, to have been 
Gralenliy coming in before his time, or when he 
ei achild. In the earlier styles the transition 
mone style to another is more palpable, and 








consequently more generally understood; but such 
changes of style were always going on, more slowly 
at one period than another. But architecture never 
stood still: it was always either progressing or 
retrograding : as we have seen in our own days, 
it made a great stride forwards about twenty 
years ago, and continued to make steady progress 
for ten or fifteen years; and during the last five 
years it has retrograded as rapidly, since the 
mania for introducing foreign scraps, under the 
name of invention, seized upon our architects. We 
see from the buildings of Bishop Gundulph, the 
first architect of his day, from what a rude be- 
ginning the beautiful Early English Gothic was 
developed in the works of three generations; and 
we therefore need not despair that out of the 
present state of chaos of the styles of all ages and 
all countries, jumbled together, some good style of 
architecture will gradually be developed; but 
neither Mr. Scott, the Gundulph of our day, nor 
any other individual, can hope with any degree of 
success to accomplish what has never been ac- 
complished before,—the invention ofa new style of 
architecture. The architecture of our day may 
hereafter be known as the architecture of the time 
of Mr. Scott, just as that of the end of the eleventh 
century is now known as the architecture of the 
time of Bishop Gundulph; but it bears in reality 
the impress of the age—not of the individual. I 
do not think we can fairly attribute any marked 
superiority to the buildings of Bishop Gundulph 
over those of his contemporaries at Gloucester, at 
Winchester, aud at other places. 

In calling your attention to the buildings of 
Bishop Gundulph, it was not at all my intention 
to depreciate his merits as an architect. J am 
ready to admit that he was the best architect of 
his day, and that he has always borne that reputa- 
tion. The rough and rude character of the build- 
ings in Kent is greatly caused by the building 
material. The rough and hard stone called Kentish 
rag is a very untractable material. The White 
Tower, where he had the advantage of Caen stone, 
isa very superior building to any of those in Kent 
of the same period; and it is a fine building of its 
kind, well proportioned and well suited to its 
purpose, which is the great merit of the work of 
an architect. If Bishop Gundulph really was the 
inventor of the Norman Keep, as seems probable, 
he was a very great architect, for he designed a 
building so well suited for its purpose that the 
same type continued to be followed when required 
by similar circumstances for five hundred years. 
I know of no other architect of whom the same 
can be ssid. 

My present object was, however, to show you 
the exact state of the art of building in his time ; 
and it is an important chapter in the history of 
architecture,—our starting-point. 

In saying that no immediate change was pro- 
duced in the building art in England by the 
Norman Conquest, I do not mean to say that 
there is no difference between the Norman end 
Anglo-Saxon buildings, but that it took a genera- 
tion to effect the change. The Norman style did 
not come in all at once and fully developed. ‘The 
style in Normandy itself, at the time of the Con- 
quest, was not atjall what is generally supposed. 
We have no buildings remaining at Caen, of the 
time of the Conquest. Of the time of the Con- 
queror we have; but the twenty-one years of his 
reigu produced as great a change in the art of 
building in England as in Normandy. The rich 
Norman style was gradually developed in both 
countries at the same time. At the time of the 
Conquest the Norman buildings were on a larger 
scale and more lofty than those of the English, 
and ashlar or cut stone was more used for 
facing their walls than in England. The 
quoins and dressings only, were of cut stone 
for a long time after the Conquest, but this 
depends greatly on the nature of the building 
material, and varies in different districts at all 
periods. Still, there is a marked character in the 
buildings of the time of Bishop Gundulph, and it 
is a very rude character. The great architect was 
not to blame for the character of the art of buiid- 
ing in his time. If Mr. Scott himself had lived 
in the time of Bishop Gundulph, he would have 
built in the same style, and he could hardly have 
done more than invent the Norman keep. 

The character of each succeeding age has im- 
pressed itself upon its buildings far more distinc*ly 
than that of any individual mind; and yet it is 
quite possible, by careful observation, to distin- 
guish the work of an individual, after making 
allowance for the age, the country, and the pro- 
vince in which he lived, all of which will be 
impressed upon his architecture. For instance, 
we know that Lanfranc’s cathedral at Canterbury, 
of which Gundulph was probably the architect, 








was entirely pulled down and rebuilt about forty 
years afterwards by Conrad and Ernulf. The 
latter, who had been prior at Canterbury while 
the work was going on, was made Bishop of 
Rochester ; and we can distinctly trace his work, 
both at Canterbury and Rochester, as Professor 
Willis has long since pointed out. It is Ernulf 
to whom we are really indebted for much of the 
Norman work of the cathedral, as well as the re- 
mains of the chapter-house and cloister. This is 
the style which we commonly understand by the 
“Norman style,” but it belongs tu a later genera- 
tion than that of Gundulph. 








ROCHESTER OLD BRIDGE. 


At the recent meeting of the Archzological 
Institute, Mr. J. R. Foord read a paper containing 
remarks on the old bridge at Rochester; a 
structure which, though destroyed, will be fresh 
in the recollection of architectural students and 
antiquaries, and in that of our readers more espe- 
cially. A view of this bridge, and one of the new 
bridges at Rochester, appeared some time since in 
our journal. The railway bridge, we may ob- 
serve, wholly blocks out what was the pleasant 
view down the Medway, and affords an idea of 
what may be partly anticipated in the case of 
Blackfriars. Such destruction of natural scenic 
effect should be prevented. No work of art can 
compensate for the loss; whilst, works of art, 
these tubular or girder bridges assuredly are not. 
Mr. Foord observed that the bridge had been 
built at the cost of a single individual, Sir Robert 
Krolles (the favourite general of Edward III. and 
Richard II.), about the year 1392. The cost of 
such a bridge at the present day would exceed 
70,0002. Few, he said, who had passed over that 
old bridge, thought of the benefit derived from Sir 
Robert’s liberality ; and as few reflected on the 
advantages derived from the estates given by 
others for the support of that bridge. The new 
bridge, which had cost 150,000/., had been built, 
and would be maintained entirely from the means 
derived from those estates, without taxing the 
public. There being no record as to how the 
foundations of the old bridge had been con- 
structed, it might be acceptable to the members 
of the Institute to have some information on the 
subject. The foundations to support the piers, 
&c., were constructed by driving piles of elm tim- 
ber, shod with iron, into the bed of the river, at 
this part mostly chalk. These piles were about 
20 feet long, driven close ‘together, and forming 
a platform about 45 feetin length and 20 feet 
wide. 

The construction of the starlings outside the 
platform, was of half-timber piles, secured by 
ties, enclosing a space of about 95 feet long by 
about 40 feet wide: the space between these piles 
and those of the platform was filled with chalk, 
the top and sides of the starlings being covered 
with elm plank. A course of flat-bedded stones of 
Kentish rag, about 8 inches thick, was laid over 
the piled platform, and on that the masonry was 
built—a solid mass, the mortar being nearly as 
hard as the stone. ‘The number of piles removed 
from the old bridge, was about 10,000; the quan- 
tity of timber, about 250,000 cubic feet, and the 
total quantity of dressed stone, rubble and chalk, 
about 300,000 feet cube. 

Having described the structure of the old 
bridge, Mr. Foord referred to some discoveries 
made in preparing the site of the new Crown Inn, 
consisting of the foundations of former structures. 
In various parts of the excavations Roman pot- 
tery, chiefly Upchurch ware, and a few Samian 
articles had been found. He also stated that on 
excavating the solid sand, at a depth of about 
9 feet from the surface, the vertebra of a whale 
had been found, and ventured the conjecture that 
at some period the fish had been cast ashore and 
had died there. 


“ITALIANESQUE” AND “GOTHICESQUE.” 


One of the many signs that we are on the eve 
of changes which ultimately will entirely alter 
our whole system of architectural design, is 
the increase in the erection of buildings, mostly 
of a utilitarian character, of such mixed com- 
position as to entirely defy description by terms 
at present in use. Should we examine, however, 
in a broad manner, their prevailing characteristics, 
it will be plain they may at present be divided 
into two distinctive classes ; for, while both result 
in a measure from a compromise between Gothic 
and Classic elements, the principles upon which 
the incorporation is atterapted, start from oppo- 
site directions. In one case, the base of the com- 
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bination is Gothic; in the other the Renaissance, 
or so-called Italian, supplies the leading forms 
upon which the composition is founded. However 
much these may depart from the parent styles, it 
is in most cases easy to trace a natural consan- 
guinity,—or relationship to both of them. Broadly 
speaking, all styles may be divided into those 
which adopt Gothic, and those which adopt Classic 
principles of design and construction ; or, at all 
events, these styles are the two opposite poles 
between which lie intermediate zones, rich and 
fertile in materials for thought, investigation, and 
adaptation. At the present time, the prevailing 
tendency is towards a mixed style—not a mere 
incoherent jumble of irreconcileable materials— 
but one worked out upon an intelligible basis ; 
the result of reason, circumstances, and taste. 
Though unity is far from being reached, yet there 
is a manifest taste growing, which will in the 
course of time, if steadily pursued, lead us to 
a satisfactory development of art suited to the 
manifold wants of the present age. To assist this 
acknowledged movement should be the aim of all 
who have at heart the development of architec- 


tions of the round-arched style which followed the 
overflow of classical traditions, owing its existence 
simply to an infusion of Gothic principles ; would 
it not then be perfectly legitimate to call a style 
founded by a parallel process on the classical Italian 
“ Ttalianesque ?” 

Again, that infusion of classic elements into 
a style which, though not exactly Gothic, is based 
upon it, and which may be detected in more than 
one design,—among which I may mention that of 
the Duchy of Cornwall Hotel, by Mr. Hayward, 
also illustrated in the Bui/der,—though as yet it 
can hardly be said to have achieved so distinctive 
a development, being but in embryo ;—might it 
not, on the other hand, be appropriately distin- 
guished as “Gothicesque,”—a term hardly original, 
but never, I believe, used before in a generic 
sense ? 

Such distinctions may, as I before observed, 
appear at first sight trivial,—hardly worthy of 
mention,—but on closer consideration the neces- 
sity of them must be evident. Until we arrive at 
a perfectly original style, we must employ terms 
that will sufficiently note down the transitional 





tural taste, and a desire to spread its refined, 
intellectual, and humanising influence upon all that 
surrounds us. Now it is an acknowledged fact, 
that science cannot progress satisfactorily without 
classification ; for, classification is, as it were, the 
landmark which points out how far we have gone, 
and which, if neglected, leads but to a repetition 
of errors, and a travelling over old ground. Un- 
less we classify, the progress made cannot be 
noted, nor can we thoroughly understand the 
position we are placed in, not less so in architec- 
ture than in science. Art is representative; and, 
to thoroughly appreciate our position, it behoves 
us to watch closely all the developments that are 
taking place. Such a course contains in itself a 
double benefit ; for, while it tends to give fixity 
and unity of purpose, it expands the mind, and 
rids it of those local weeds of prejudice which, 
unnoticed, grow about the most liberally-trained 
intellect. 

Until lately, the style of the Italian Renaissance 
was the one in which most frequently our civic 
buildings were designed, Barry’s club-houses 
with us, are the most fitly representative of this 
style; which, though in his case it became in a 
measure, Anglicised, possesses but few distinctive 
differences from its Italian original. Then came the 
Gothic reviva), working a wonderful change. At 
first in the hands of conservative minds, who copied 
and venerated ; it afterwards gradually, as its prin- 
ciples came to be investigated, was found to possess 
most varied capabilitiesand plastic power; and little 
architecture worthy of the name is there now but 
what owes something to its invigorating influence. 
To note the change it has wrought in our so-called 
Italian, we have only to name the warehouses of 
Leeds and Manchester, the offices of London and 
Liverpool, and the multitude of buildings con- 
tinually rising around us, not alone in the metro- 
polis, but in all the leading provincial towns. 
While many of these no doubt are characterised 
more by an absence of taste than anything else, 
we need not travel far to know that a healthy 
change is taking place; and as a remarkable 
instance, Mr. Digby Wyatt’s Dublin shops, illus- 
trated in a late number of the Builder, may be 
pointed to with satisfaction. Here, notwith- 
standing the general outline, the cornicione and 
the arrangement of windows and strings possess 
a Florentine breadth and simplicity, from thetaste- 
ful manner in which the details are varied; and 
the adoption of the Irish Gothic or Romanesque 
decoration. A piquancy is given we may look for in 
vain among the formalistic school or copyists of 
the Cinque-cento Renaissance. That such an 
attempt has been made by a distinguished member 
of the profession, is something to make a note of, 
not less so that it has been carried to a successful 
issue, 

Now, it is evident, if it be admitted that 
this building is a representative of a large 
and increasing class (and such can hardly be dis- 
puted), it will be at once conceded that our 
vocabulary of styles is insufficient to depict its 
characteristics,—that, in fact, something different 
from what we have been accustomed to, calling for 
a new term by which its specialities may be recog- 
nized, is rapidly growing. To point this out, 
and to suggest a suitable term, is my present 
object; and for the better understanding of what 
at first sight may be judged a trivial alteration, it 
may be as well to mention that a similar affix to 
“Roman,” is thought sufficient to distinguish a 
style which, though founded on the Roman, is re- 
cognized as one perfectly distinct. If then Roman- 
esque is a term considered comprehensive and dis- 
tinctive enough to be applied to the many varia- 


state of our art. Every new term, or variation in 
aterm, is the record of somuch knowledge gained, 
'so much progress made, and an intelligent appre- 
‘ciation of what is taking place around us. Pare 
styles are becoming less employed every day: so 
/many new wants have arisen that architects begin 
to feel, though in a measure disguised to them- 
selves, that the pure styles do not meet their re- 
' quirements ; that they lack expansiveness ; for, in 
application, their details become separated and 
‘disjointed ; and being employed in positions for 
' which they were never intended, no representative 
expression results. It is no objection to the use 
of the term “ Italianesque ” that it will not repre- 
‘sent fully the individual character of any single 
design—and individualism predominates in our art 
at present,—it is merely the recognition of an im- 
' portant fact, and portrays the general features, as 
well as indicating in a measure the principles 
| upon which such combination is founded, and with 
_ the addition of suitable prefixes might be made of 
| comprebensive application. With the Italian 
| Renaissance as a groundwork, any deviation in 
the details will inevitably tend towards Gothic 
' treatment. 
| This may be reasonably predicated of the 
| transition ; and the statement is conclusive when 
| practically we find it to be so: nor is it less 
‘evident that the similarity or relationship exist- 
‘ing between all such architecture, fairly entitles 
it to claim a distinctive general character 
of its own. Justly considered, this opens 
out a wide field of inquiry ; and any one anxious 
for truth may, I think, trace the direction to- 
| wards which all this movement is tending. We 
i have been trying the resuscitation of old styles 
|for more than one century, and all our efforts 
have proved unsatisfactory ; for, no sooner has any 
particular style had full swing, than, the novelty 
having worn off, dissatisfaction and distaste have 
ensucd : nor could less be expected ; for, if a style 
do not possess in itself that inward life, that 
continual growth, and constant renewal which in 
nature is an ordination, how should we expect 
that, contrary to all known laws, it would by mere 
repetition continue to please ? Thus, having tried 
repeatedly to win success by means of archology, 
and lamentably failed, we are at last awakening 
to a sense of the importance of thought and inven- 
tion, and its offspring, combination. So strong is 
this feeling, that even Mr. Scott has commenced a 
course of liberalism quite opposite to the ex- 
clusive spirit manifested formerly by the Gothic 
school. 

When the current of feeling in art as relating 
to our own profession, is becoming so direct and 
strong, what may we not expect? A certain 
amount of transcendentalism has been long want- 
ing in our art, and it stands in a fair way of being 
supplied. The signs of the times point steadily 
towards a common goal: along separate paths 
from two great revivals we are steadily advancing, 
not in parallel, but converging lines, to meet, on 
equal terms, in a friendly territory, where, go- 
verned solely by artistic principles, we may refine, 
invent, and enjoy; not to sink into idle repetition, 
but to progress and improve; to learn that change 
is not an evil, but a vital necessity,—change, not 
the result of a mere desire for novelty, but of a 
longing for higher achievements at once reason- 
able and healthy, which, while improving our art, 
will gratify our intellect and satisfy our highest 
aspirations, Such a consummation may be nearer 
at hand than many of us think ; and to contribute 
towards it, however little, is an occupation as 
honourable in itself as it is intellectually im- 
portant. T. MELLARD READE. 








THE HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AND WATCHMAKING. 


Anxtovus as we have always been for the pre. 
servation of the English chronometer and watch 
trade, and knowing that it is only by the improve. 
ment of the workmanship and by tasteful design 
that we can successfully contend with foreign 
competitors,* we are glad to notice the progress 
of this society, to which we have before directed 
attention. 

The tenth half-yearly report notices an im. 
provement in the finances of the Institute. There 
has been an increase of sixteen members since the 
last annual meeting ; but during that time forty. 
two have joined: as many as twenty-six have re- 
tired, and three have been lost by death. We fear 
that this large withdrawal of members shows 
that all does not move so regularly and harmo- 
niously here as clock-work and such societies as 
this should do. It is, however, satisfactory to 
learn that measures are in progress for the im- 
provement of the “Journal of the Institute ;” 
but the council point out the necessity of help 
from the members, especially in respect of articles 
of interest for insertion. An attempt, attended 
with some success, has been made to forma 
nucleus of a prize-fund, especially in connexion 
with essays on horological subjects; and it is pro- 
posed that this fund shall be entirely distinct 
from the general income of the Institute; and as 
soon as a sufficient amount has been subscribed, 
it is proposed to call a meeting of the subscribers 
to determine upon further proceedings. This 
fund might be usefully aided by those who, 
although not of the trade, take an interest in 
the prosperity of this branch of British industry. 

Weekly conversational meetings have been ar- 
ranged for the members and their friends, and 
several matters of importance have been brought 
under discussion; and subjects of both use and 
interest have been discussed : amongst other mat- 
ters, the subject of standard horological gauges 
has been considered by a sub-committee, who have 
come to a unanimous conclusion that the recom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary committee should 
be followed out in the construction of a gauge for 
horological purposes. 

This subject has been also discussed in this 
Journal; but the chief point recommended is the 
use of the French métre as the unit; and the 
council would be glad to receive suggestions for 
the specific form or forms of gauges most suitable 
for this especial purpose. 

A strong desire has been expressed by several 
members, that diplomas or certificates of skill 
should be awarded by the Institute. At present, 
however, the Institute is not so strongly esta- 
blished as to give such documents sufficient autho- 
rity with the trade or with the public. Besides, 
the labour of an examination would involve the 
payment of fees to the examiners, and any insti- 
tution which issues such certificates must have 
extensive and well-established influence. Mr. 
Jones, who takes an active interest in the manage- 
ment of this society, thinks that it may be the 
means of placing the watchmaker in the im- 
portant position which he deserves, when we con- 
sider the ingenuity shown in the production of a 
useful and serviceable time-keeper. But this can 
only be done by the firm co-operation of the chief 
part of the employers and the general body of 
the workpeople. It is rightly argued that excel- 
lence in this craft requires many years of careful 
study, and kncwledge of various contriv- 
ances; and it is mentioned that there are many 
instances of eminent men bringing forward propo- 
sitions which they have thought new, and which, 
on inquiry, would have been found to have been 
in practice amongst the watchmakers. As an 
example, it is stated that the reflector for looking 
into jewel-holes, which was in constant use 
amongst watchmakers, was, on an extension of 
that principle, claimed as the new invention of an 
instrument for viewing the internal parts of the 
human body, which created wonder in a learned 
assemblage in the rooms of the Society of Arts. 





* At the same time, we should not neglect the applica- 
tion of suitable machinery to the making of parts of 
watches, or the use of other labour in addition to that 
which is employed in preparing the numerous aera 
required in their manufacture. We have an account 0 
an establishment for watchmaking Ly machinery 1 
Waltham, Massachusetts, which employs nearly 500 arti- 
sans, and turns out 50,000 watches annually. All the 
works of these watches are made by machinery. One 
pound of wire, worth a guiuea, is converted into 160,000 
watch-screws, worth 70u/. Ihe jewels are perforated by 
a drill which is as fine asa spider’s web; and tne per- 
forations are measured by gauges which indicate the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch. If a Waltham watch gets 
out of order anywhere in America, any part of the works 
can be obtained, exactly suitable, by sending the number 





of the watch to the manufactory. 
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The watchmaking art is the repository of a mul- 
titude of most ingenious contrivances, which are 
blended together in the minds of the different 
members of the trade: it is therefore most de- 
sirable that those practising this art should be 
formed into a corporation, in connexion with 
which every opportunity should be afforded of 
comparing notes and exchanging ideas. 

In Coventry, a prize was offered for some 
improvement in watchmaking; but this seems to 
have been done by some well-meaning friend who 
did not understand the trade ; for, the prize offered 
was so small, and the work required so great, that 
it was altogether out of reason to suppose that the 
prize would be striven for. 

There seem from time, to time to have been 
matters of dispute amongst several persons who 
are connected with the Institute, which have 
had the effect of checking its success: all who 
wish well to the Society will trust that this is 
at an eud, and that all will endeavour to add to 
the number of members by developing its use- 
fulness, and raising it not only in the opinion of 
the trade but in that of the general public. The 
Institute has now 320 members, and is out of 
debt. 





SANITARY CONDITION OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


THE quarterly report of the medical officer of 
health, presented to the Sewers Commission, states 
that, of 669 deaths in the quarter, 255 occurred 
in the eastern union, 184 in the western, and 230 
in the central division of the City. The death- 
rate has, therefore, been in the annual proportion 
of 247 per 1,000 of the first-named district, 27°5 
of the second, and 19'8 of the third; making an 
average death-rate of 233 for the whole City. 
This is a little below the average (24) for the 
corresponding quarters of the last ten years; and 
it is also below the average death-rate (23°7) of 
the town districts of England. It is, however, 
largely in excess of that (22) of the whole coun- 
try. The mortality in the western division of the 
City continues to be excessive, although it is a 
little less than that of former years. As to the 
ages at death, 259, or rather more than one-third 
of all the deaths, were among children of less than 
five years of age; and 132, or about one-fifth of 
the whole number, were among persons of sixty 
and upwards. At the ages of from twenty to 
forty the proportion of deaths was a little more 
than 14 per cent.; and at from forty to sixty, 
about 17 per cent. These numbers do not exhibit 
anything unusual. As regards zymotic disease, 
the report says :—‘* These sudden and severe out- 
breaks of zymotic disease show that the force of 
these maladies is not exhausted by sanitary mea- 
sures, but only kept in check; and that when 
occasion serves, as in this instance, by the neglect 
of proper precautions, the force manifests itself 
with all its original vigour.” 








SANITARY CONDITION OF CARDIFF. 


THE medical officer for the borough of Cardiff, 
Dr. Paine, has reported to the Corporation on its 
state of health ; and we condense the most salient 
points of the report. 

The sanitary condition of the town during the 
past year has been satisfactory ; the deaths being 
below the average of previous years, as also below 
the average mortality of towns throughout the 
kingdom. The population of the town is esti- 
mated at 35,700, of whom, however, 4,000 are 
seamen; and the port is sometimes cleared by 
easterly winds so as to reduce the population by 
3,000 at a time. The town lies low and unfavour- 
able for natural drainage, but an extensive system 
of artificial drainage has been executed, and sixty- 
seven streets, heretofore very filthy, have been 
Pitched and paved, and seventeen courts flagged. 
Internal cleanliness in the houses has thus also 
been promoted; but there is a deficiency of honse 
accommodation, and certain streets are still in a 
bad state as to cleanliness, such as Sandon-place, 
which contrasts unfavourably as to health with the 
streets on the south side of the South Wales Rail- 
a In the Sandon-place district, diseases of a 

ebrile or zymotic character still prevail, whereas 
this is not the case in the district contrasted with 
it. In the event of an outbreak of epidemic dis- 
ease In the Sandon-place district mortality would 
unquestionably be great, and would spread to less 
peenvourable districts. A water company has 
fen eatablished, but the water contains much 
earthy matter, and additional filter beds are in 
ae of construction. A constant supervision of 

&ing-houses is carried on: these exceed 300 in 





number. Public health during the year has bean 
favoured on the whole by the weather: the lew 
range of temperature during the summer quarter 
repressed malarious exhalations, and there was 
a great absence of zymotic febrile diseases. The 
autumn quarter was very mild, and the town was 
unusually healthy by comparison with other parts 
of the kingdom, in which the death-rate reached 
as high as 26 per 1,000; in London, 24; while in 
Cardiff it was under 20. From a table given in 
the report it appears that in every year during 
which the mortality was excessive the excess «le- 
pended on deaths from zymotic diseases. 

The infantile mortality of Cardiff is high, as, of 
728—the total number of deaths,—364 were under 
five years of age. Infant mortality varies con- 
siderably in different districts, and in the same 
districts during different years. 

From an analysis of infant mortality in six town 
districts, the reporter found the average death-rate 
of children under five years of age to be 46 per 
cent. of total deaths: the highest was 55, the 
lowest 41 : in three semi-rural districts it was 38 : 
in two purely rural it was 33. In Cardiff, with an 
unusual proportion of labourers and a large 
number of Irish mendicants, the infant mortality 
reaches 50 per cent. of total deaths. Inability to 
provide for the proper care of children, and over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated dwelling-rooms occupied by 
night and day, generate a vitiated atmosphere, 
destructive to the infant constitution, and produce 
death by diseases of the brain or nervous system, 
as convulsions; or of the nutritive system, as by 
tabes scrofula, or infantile diarrhea. 

As for zymotic diseases—which are of a con- 
tagious ‘or infectious nature, and dependent on 
removable and preventible causes,—the first re- 
quiring consideration is fever, and it is satisfactory 
to find that for some time a very sensible decrease 
in the deaths registered from this cause has taken 
place in Cardiff. Streets where formerly fever was 
never absent, now obtain exemption. In 1862, 
22 deaths from fever were registered in Cardiff, 
being at the rate of 0°6 per 1,000 of total popula- 
tion, or little in excess of half the rate of fever 
mortality throughout the kingdom. 

‘The reporter concludes with an allusion to the 
money value of a reduced death-rate, and the 
saving therefore in a town such as Cardiff, where 
from sanitary reforms, 300 lives are saved every 
year. The result, he rightly considers, would 
show that even with the large outlay expended for 
the public drainage, private improvements, and 
other necessary expenses, in a pecuniary point of 
view, such expenditure has been wisely and profit- 
ably made. 








THE ALBERT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
GUILDFORD. 


Tue chief stone of the county hospital for 
Surrey, subscribed for as a memorial of the late 
Prince Consort, was laid on the 31st ult. by the 
High Sheriff of Surrey, Mr. Lewis Lloyd. 

This hospital in itself may be made a valuable 
rural auxiliary to St. Thomas’s and Guy’s,—at 
least, so far as regards Surrey patients; because, 
heretofore and now, these latter hospitals are the 
nearest and most available for those patients who 
will hereafter, it is to be hoped, stand a much 
better chance of recovery on the Surrey hills, 
where this new hospital will stand, than in any 
metropolitan hospital. Guildford, moreover, is 
quite a centre of railway communication between 
all parts of Surrey, including the southern side of 
the metropolis itself. The hill on the side of 
which the hospital is being built, is the Hog’s 
Back, a little to the west of Guildford, and not 
more than 200 or 300 yards from the railway 
station. 

The walls are being rapidly raised. The front 
will be to the south. The whole of the frontage 
of the hospital will be about 260 feet, and the 
width will be in proportion. The building will be 
about 50 feet high, though the central portion will 
be higher; and in the middle will be a turret, 
about 80 feet high. The east wing will be devoted 
to the male, and the west to the female patients. 
They will be of a uniform size; namely, 92 feet 
long, 25 feet 4 inches wide, and 17 feet 6 inches 
high. In both of these wards uwenty-two beds 
can be placed, and they are each lighted by 
thirteen windows. The natural drainage will 
be favourable; and ventilation will doubtless 
be carefully attended to. Suggestions of various 
kinds for the improvement of she design, we hear, 
have been made by Miss Nightingale. The total 
estimate, exclusive of furniture, is 12,0007. Mr. 
E. W. Lower, of Guildford, is the architect ; and 
Mr. W. Barnes, of Nutfield, the contractor. The 
outside of the building is to be of Bargate stone, 





laid in courses, with brick quoins and dressings? 
and the roof will be covered with dark and light 
coloured tiles. 

The foundation-stone, Portland, was about 38 
inches by 24 inches. Its position is under the 
window on the ground-floor, next to one of the 
principal entrances. 





THE MONEY VALUE OF A REDUCED 
DEATH RATE, 


In Dr. Gairdner’s work on public health, there 
is a hypothetical balance-sheet drawn out by 
Mr. M‘Gowan, of Liverpool, of which it will be 
useful to take a note. Dr. Gairdner says, in re- 
ference to it, “The estimate of the value of a pro- 
ductive human life to the community, is partly 
founded on an elaborate inquiry by Dr. Farr, into 
‘The Money Value of a Man,’ and is decidedly 
moderate. The estimate of the cost of sanitary 
works, supposed to last for upwards of twenty- 
five years, is founded on actual data derived from 
experience.” 


Sanitary Economy in Liverpool. 


1, Assuming there have been about 3,750 lives 

per annum saved to Liverpool by sanitary 

measures, taking half as males, and four- 

tenths or 750 as productive, the gain to the 

community in respect to them, at 300/. per 

life, will be (300 X 750)....cccceececeeecces £225,000 
2. And the productive females at half the value 112,500 
3. Taking the loss by incapacity to work and 

expenses on sickness in 7,000 families at 

4l., which in a town made healthful is saved 

CO MGOABY ic i ceckacccavecaastuvadeaans 280,000 





Or a total annual saving of ...... 617,500 





Which at twenty-five years’ purchase would 





produce the sum Of.........seeseeeeees 15,437,500 
Deducting outlay for public works £853,387 
Ditto private drainage ......-++. 200,000 
1,059,287 





—_—— 


There would remain a net gain to the 
Community Of .cccccccccccccccccccce 14,378,113 








THE SAILORS’ HOME: WELL-STREET, 
LONDON DOCKS. 


Tux foundation stone of the new building in 
extension of this institution was laid on Tuesday 
by Lord Palmerston. The institution was founded 
in 1830, and was opened for the reception of 
sailors in 1835. Since the opening, 139,180 sea- 
men have availed themselves of the advantages of 
the institution ; and no less asum than 1,110,980. 
has been received from these men, and directed 
into legitimate channels for their benefit. The 
proposed addition is to be made in Dock-street, 
London Docks, immediately adjoining the original 
building. The estimated cost of the new building 
will be somewhere about 10,000/., which much 
exceeds the funded property at the disposal of the 
directors. 

Lord Palmerston having taken his place in the 
immediate vicinity of the foundation stone, 

Admiral Sir Wm. Bowles, the president of the 
institution, read an address, in which he said, 
during the last six years the demand for accom- 
modation had been gradually increasing ; so that it 
had been determined to erect an auxiliary building 
for the reception of 160 additional seamen. The 
plans, which embraced all the various contrivances 
conducive to light, comfort, and health, had been 
prepared by Mr. E. L. Bracebridge, architect. The 
cost of the building, as per contract, would amount 
to 10,6261., to realize which, together with a fur- 
ther sum of 2,0002. for fittings, &c., an appeal 
had been made by the directors to the public at 
large, more especially to the shipping and mer- 
cantile community of the port of London. The 
“Home” had for its object to provide a place, 
combining security, freedom of action, and social 
enjoyment, for the sailor, on his return from a 
perilous voyage; and to promote his moral eleva- 
tion and religious improvement. 

After the reply of Lord Palmerston, and other 
portions of the ceremonial, his lordship proceeded 
to lay the stone, which he did in due form. His 
lordship then said, “ 1 declare this stone duly laid, 
and long may it last.” 

A copy of the inscription, on parchment, was 
deposited in the cavity. The inscription was read 
by Mr. Bracebridge, who was assisted on the occa- 
sion by Mr. Macey, the builder. The noble 
Premier went through the ceremony of laying the 
stone in a style which elicited the cheers of the 
company. 

The trowel was put into a handsome box, and 
presented to his lordship, who placed the box 
under his arm and left the ground with it. 
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THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, CLIFTON. 


WE publish this week a view, and a page of 
details, of the Suspension Bridge, Clifton, Bristol, 
commenced many years ago, and at length in 
course of completion with some important struc- 
tural modifications. The bridge was commenced 
under an Act of Parliament in the year 1830. 
The original estimate was made by Telford, and 
amounted to 52,0007. The design on which the 
work was begun was furnished by the late Mr. 
Brunel, the estimated cost being about the same 
as Telford’s. The money which became first 
applicable to the construction of the bridge was 
bequeathed by Mr. Wm. Vick, in 1753. Contri- 
butions from numerous persons in Bristol and its 
vicinity were added ; but no company was formed, 
and the funds subscribed were at no period suffi- 
cient to cover the estimated cost. Still, it was 
considered of so much importance to obtain a 
communication between the counties of Gloucester 
and Somerset, that the work was commenced. All 
the land was acquired ; and the piers, involving a 
heavy amount of solid masonry, were completed, 
as were also the approaches on the Gloucestershire 
side, all the preparation for anchorage, and the 
principal part of the excavation for the approaches 
on the Somersetshire side. But, ultimately, in 
consequence of the insufficiency of the funds, the 
works were stopped, the total money expended 
having been 45,000/. ; and in that stage the under- 
taking remained till a very recent date. 

The Hungerford Suspension Bridge, to which 
we must now pass, was designed by Mr. Brunel, 
and completed in 1845. That bridge, being to be 
taken down, in order to construct a girder bridge 
for the railway from Charing-cross to London 
Bridge, the opportunity was afforded for com- 
pleting the Clifton Bridge with the chains set at 
liberty from Hungerford. Examinations were 
made by Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. Barlow, who 
found that, with certain modifications in the 
design, the Hungerford chains might be adapted 
to the piers, and to the preparations for anchorage, 
at Clifton. So much being ascertained, the pro- 
moters entered into three agreements :— 

Ist. For the purchase of all the interest of the 
original trustees in the land, piers, and works at 
Clitton, subject to the necessary Parliamentary 
powers being obtained. 

2nd. For the purchase of the chains, super- 
structure, and anchorage, subject to the purchase 
being completed within a limited time. 

3rd. A provisional contract for the taking down, 
and erecting the chains in situ. 

Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. Barlow then found 
themselves able to state, that to construct the 
bridge, 24 feet wide, viz., a roadway of 16 feet 
with two footways of 4 feet each, the total cost 
and that of completing the approaches, lodges, 
gates, fencing, &., would not exceed 27,000/,, 
exclusive of Parliamentary and other contingent 
expenses. Negotiations were commenced with a 
large landed proprietor on the Somersetshire side 
of the river, respecting an increase of width of the 
bridge to 30 feet, the additional cost being esti- 
mated by the engineers at about 5,000/. The 
promoters considered a width of 24 feet sufficient 


to meet all requirements of the traffic. The larger | 


dimension is now within that of the actual width. 

The bridge, when completed, will place Clif- 
ton and Clevedon within a morning drive 
of each other, shorten the distance from Clif- 
ton to Portishead and the beautiful district 
about it to seven miles, and be subservient to 
considerable traffic in farm and market produce 
from the district west of the Avon, to Clifton and 
Redland, which places cannot now be reached by 
carriages and vehicles without passing through 
Bristol, and thereby involving, as compared with 
the road across the bridge, an increased distance 
of four miles and two very high and steep hills. 

One of the districts adjacent, remarkable for 
beauty, is that of the Leigh Woods. This ground is 
about being laid out for the building of suburban 
residences, We trust that the arrangement and 
particular designs of the villas, will be under more 
than the usual amount of professional control; or 
the beauty of the locality may suffer. 

The span of the bridge, or measuring from 
centre to centre of the piers, will be 702 feet 


8 inches ; and the height above high-water mark 
bry 245 feet. The tide rises and falls about 
eb. 


. The other dimensions given are,—deflec- 
ton of chains, 70 feet; width, 31 feet; and 
strength, 7,000 tons, 
a 1 siderable progress has now been made. The 
pos Peery Suspension-chain, forming the scaffold 
“a and fixing the permanent chains, is 

inte —— and In active use. The anchorage- 
Plates, lately arrived from the contractors’ works, 





‘ 
1 





weigh nearly three tons each. There will be three 
of these plates to each set of chains, embedded in 
the rock. The “paying-out” machine, for the 
wire ropes of the temporary bridge, designed by 
Mr. Airey, the resident engineer, consisted 
of three frames of iron, with powerful spur gear 
applied to the main axle of the machine, and on 
that axle a drum, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, in 
which are fixed twelve screws, on the outer ends 
of which there are six iron plates, and wood 
‘packings ” with additional plates for forming a 
flange on each side. The coil of rope being placed 
over the drum, and the plates and ‘“ packing ” 
put into position, the whole was tightly screwed, 
thus forming a centre on which the coil could re- 
volve. The inner end of the coil being firmly 
secured to the drum, placed the rope perfectly 
under the control of the men, so that they could 
either “pay ” it out, or draw it in. A more simple 
machine, it is said, could have been made for pay- 
ing out the ropes; but this can be used likewise 
for drawing them in, when the temporary bridge 
is completed ; and hence it was necessary to make 
it somewhat more elaborate and heavier than 
would have been required for the simple purpose 
of “paying out.” In the use of the machine 
for paying out, each coil before being paid out, 
has to be fixed in the machine in the way described, 
and much caution is needed in placing it on the 
‘‘ rests,” which are fixed on the top of the piers 
to prevent the possibility of the ropes being in- 
jured. As soon as the rope is got over on to the 
paying-out machine, it is connected with the 
fixings in the anchorage shaft, and then placed 
in the saddle on the top of the pier, where it 
passes over pulleys 5 feet in diameter, which are 
hung in blocks on the pier; the pulleys are 
lowered, and the communication made on the 
other side, the rope being fixed to the anchorage 
on that side, as already described. To show the 
strength of the anchorage, it may be stated that 
the ends of the ropes were secured into the shafts 
by four balks of timber bolted together, and firmly 
bedded into the rocks with bricks and cement. 
There were likewise powerful screws at each end 
of the ropes for adjusting them equally. As each 
wire rope was drawn from the Clifton side to the 
Leigh Woods side of the river, a hempen rope, of 
13 inch in diameter, had to be drawn with 
it for the purpose of bringing back a larger 
one to the Clifton side to repeat the operation. 
The machinery on the Leigh Woods side for draw- 
ing the ropes over, consisted of two powerful 
double-purchase crabs with grooved barrels. They 
were securely fixed to a massive frame of timber, 
and the rope was passed over the barrels, the 
machinery thus forming what is known as a 
“fleeting ” crab. It is not, however, generally 
used, but it is much more effective than the old 
crabs, especially where there is a great length of 
rope, inasmuch as it is kept in one position all 
through, never requiring the “fleeting” or moving 
of the barrels. The wire-rope, as uncoiled, mea- 
sures 1,100 feet in length. It was coated with oil 
and tar as it was unwound from the crab, and slowly 
made its way up the incline, drawn by the two 
powerful crabson the Somersetshireside. Two hun- 
dred feet having been paid out, it was necessary tc 
make everything secure, and then serve that portion 
of the coil resting on the “saddles” at the top of 
the pier with an extra coating of canvas and iron 
wire. Nine coils, weighing two tons each, of this 
kind, having been suspended, a strong cradle was 
attached to two of them, and swung down to the 
centre; and on this, the workmen commenced bolt- 
ing the planks for the platform, gradually com- 
pleting the stage as they neared the inclines, the 
declination of which is about 1 in 2}. The plat- 
form is completed; a “traveller” is attached to 
one of the wire cables, and by this machine the 
chains, &c., will be conveyed to any part of the 
platform, above which the suspension-bridge will 
be erected. The platform has consumed about 
5,000 superficial feet of 14-inch boarding. Messrs. 
Cochrane & Co., of Dudley, are the contractors. 
The engineers are Messrs. J. Hawkshaw and 
W. H. Barlow, as already stated. 

The promoters estimated the receipts from traffic 
at 3,2701. per annum, but the late Mr. Robert 
Osborne, who went carefully into the subject in 
1844, estimated them at 4,034. per annum. 





REFERENCE TO DETAILS. 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3. Elevation, plan, and section of the 
saddle on the towers; showing the arrangements of the 
chains at the point of suspension: A, main saddle; B, 
auxiliary saddle; C, rollers. 

Fig. 4. Transverse section of half the bridge; D, gutter; 
E, rain-water outlet ; F, standard. 

Fig. 5. Longitudinal section of the anchorage of the 
suspending chains ; G, saddle; H, bed-plate. 

Fig. 6. Section of bed-plate. 
Fig. 7. Plan of bed-plate, the chains being removed. 


SWEEPING THE STREETS BY STEAM. 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. W. Sharp, suggests 
that the streets of London might be swept by 
steam. He says :—“The normal principle of 
thrashing out the wheat by the flail has been 
superseded by steam; and, as all matter must 
subserve to mind, I think that the filthy matter 
which encumbers our roads of London, in winter 
especially, ought not to be the master of mind. 
The broom, like the flail, must be superseded by 
steam, and our great city rendered as clean by 
four o’clock in the morning as after a heavy 
storm.” 

There can be little doubt that the street- 
sweeping machine might be readily made to act 
by steam, instead of horse power. Whether the 
substitute for manual labour, would be in all 
respects desirable, however, could not be concluded 
without previous consideration of questions of 
employment of the poor, which belong to the 
parishes and boards of guardians. The late Mr. 
Charles Cochrane, who organized corps of street- 
sweepers in several parishes, was, we know, in 
favour of having the sweepers always at work, 
each with a scraper and shovel, so as to remove 
dirt as soon as deposited; and he offered some 
tolerably good arguments in favour of his system 
as contrasted with that of the collection of heaps 
and the use of carts. Certainly, the London 
streets are disgusting and untidy to a degree 
unknown in Paris, Foreign arrangements are 
generally thought to be far behind English, in all 
that relates to cleanliness; but our attention to 
cleanliness stops short of roadways and pathways, 
and short of the dirty smoke that.we breathe and 
have before our eyes. Every street in Paris is 
swept and washed down each morning. Plenty 
of work is involved in that; for, all litter of the 
day goes into the street at night,—being not kept 
festering in dust-bins, as is our habit to keep the 
like. But, after the cleansing, not a stalk, ashell, 
or a straw, will offend the sight for the remainder 
of the day. 








OXIDE OF ZINC AS A PIGMENT. 


A means of giving body to paint manu- 
factured from oxide of zinc, is said to have 
been discovered by Mr. George Lewis, of Phila- 
delphia. The ordinary mode of manufacturing 
zinc-white paint is to grind the white oxide 
of zine in oil, without any previous prepara- 
tion beyond that of levigation, and its want of 
body has greatly limited its use. The object of 
the present invention is to enable the white oxide 
of zinc to be manufactured into paint having a 
desirable degree of body; and to this end the in- 
vention consists in subjecting it, in its dry state, 
to the combined action of friction and pressure, by 
which means its bulk is greatly reduced, and it is 
enabled to be ground with a reduced quantity of 
oil, The machinery which has been successfully 
employed for the purpose of effecting the com- 
pression or condensation of the oxide, consists of 
revolving chasers or edge runners, such as are 
commonly used for tempering flax-seed for the 
manufacture of linseed oil. It is said that the 
oxide, in its original uncondensed state, requiring 
for grinding 2} gallons of oil for every 100 lbs. 
will be found to require, when condensed, only 
some 1} gallon for grinding. By subjecting the 
oxide to the operation of the chasers for a longer 
time than that above mentioned, it is added, a still 
more highly condensed product may be obtained, 
which will take a less quantity of oil, and will 
increase the opacity of the paint. The unchange- 
ableness of the white of oxide of zinc under 
circumstances where white lead becomes black 
from the action of sulphuretted bydrogen, renders 
the acquisition of the much wanted body to oxide 
of zinc a matter of great importance. 








SEA DEFENCES: THE LAW AGAINST 
DESTRUCTION OF THEM. 


Owners of ground bounding the sea, and 
even those whose property is some distance inland 
in a flat country, as well as railway companies 
whose lines skirt the coast, are much interested in 
the question of the enforcement of the law con- 
cerning the maintenance of works of defence 
against encroachment of the sea. So stringent is 
the law, that the owner of an estate bordering the 
sea, is even held liable to those behind him, for 
the results of any omission to keep the defences of 
his own ground in an effective state. 

An injunction was obtained from Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir W. P. Wood, lately, by the Commis- 





sioners of Sewers for the Lower Level District of 
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Gloucestershire, to restrain the Bristol and South 
Wales Union Railway Company from digging up, 
removing, or using for the purposes of their under- 
taking, any of the deposit of “ chessel,” or beach, 
known as the “ Chessel Mound,” on the banks of 
the Severn, near the New Passage, and within the 
jurisdiction and management of the plaintitls. 

The deposit forms a natural barrier against the 
innovations of the sea, and acts as a protection to 
a tidal sluice called the ‘ Chessel Pill Sluice,” and 
also to the artificial sea wall. The defendants 
erected recently a pier extending for some distance 
into the Severn, and in order to strengthen it, 
and generally for the purposes of their line, they 
removed large quantities of ballast from the 
Mound. 

The defendants having taken these steps in 
spite of prohibition, a bill was filed, and an in- 
terim order for an injunction was granted on the 
10th of July, and the motion was now renewed. 
Evidence as to the amount of injury likely to re- 
sult was very conflicting. The Vice-Chancellor, 
in granting the injunction, said the utmost injury 
that could thereby result to the defendants would 
be that they would have to go further and pay 
more for the ballast required by them. Was this 
beach, which had been accumulating for centuries, 
and formed a great natural protection, to be re- 
moved upon the mere speculations of the defend- 
ants’ engineers rather than matters should be 
allowed to remain in statu quo until the hearing ? 
The balance of convenience and inconvenience was 
entirely, according to his opinion, in favour of the 
plaintiffs. A sufficient primd facie had been 
made out, for entering the order for an interim 
injunction until the hearing. 








LUDGATE HILL AND THE VIADUCT. 


THE Commissioners of Sewers for the City of 
London having recently determined to repave the 
whole of the carriage-way in Ludgate-hill, it be- 
came a question with them whether the gradients 
of the hill could not be made more easy; and 
Mr. Haywood, their engineer, had been directed 
to consider the matter. He accordingly laid a 
sketch before the commissioners showing the 
practicability of reducing the gradients from 1 in 
25 in some places to 1 in 35, and generally of 
lessening the ascent ; but that, he said, could only 
be done at the expense of raising the roadway in 
places some feet above, and sinking it in others 
some feet below, the present entrances to the 
shops. That the commissioners considered very 
objectionable, and a question was asked whether 
the difficulty could not be met by maintaining 
the foot-way as at present, but still improving the 
gradients of the carriage-road, as shown by the 
engineer. The answer was that such an arrange- 
ment would render steps necessary, from the foot- 
path to the roadway, at places to enable passengers 
on foot to cross, and an iron railing at others to 
prevent them from falling into the roadway. Even- 
tually the commissioners were unanimously of 
Opinion that the proposal was beset with diffi- 
culty ; but it was, nevertheless, on the motion of 
Dr. Abraham, referred to the Improvement Com- 
mittee for consideration. 








ARCH XZOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Zreland.—On Thursday, a numerous party went 
to Sevenoaks, Knole, The Wilderness, Ightham, 
and other places in that direction. The paintings 
at Knole were of course examined, and the west 
gateway was pointed out by Mr. Parker as having 
evidently been built for defence. At Ightham, 
Major Luard read a paper on the Mote House. Old 
Soar was also visited ; as also Leonard’s Tower at 
Malling, and Malling Abbey, whence the party 
went to Leybourne; at all of which places Mr. 
Parker pointed out the more interesting features. 
On Friday the sections of Architecture and 
Medixval Antiquities resumed their sittings in the 
Guildhall, Rochester. Amongst those present was 
M. Maury, specially deputed by the French 
Emperor to meet the congress at Rochester, with 
a view to material for the biography of Julius 
Cmsar, expected to be supplied in Dr. Guest’s 
paper on Cesar’s landing in Britain. The Dean of 
Chichester read a long and interesting paper “ On 
the Life and Times of Gundulph, Bishop of 
Rochester.” Mr. J. H. Parker read one on 
Gundulph as an architect, which will be found 
in our present number; and Professor Willis 
one “On the Architectural History of Rochester 
Cathedral and Conventual Buildings.” In the 
afternoon Professor Willis conducted a party of 





between 200 and 300 over the cathedral, includ- 
ing Gundulph’s crypt, and other points of chief 
interest. The meeting of the sections was re- 
sumed in the evening, and Mr. J. R. Foord read 
some “ Remarks on Old Rochester Bridge,” of 
which we print a summary, and Mr. M. H. 
Bloxham read a paper “On the Monumental 
Remains in the Cathedral.” On Saturday a large 
party went to Maidstone and visited Leeds Castle 
and Church, and Battle Abbey, returning to Maid- 
stone at two p.m., when refreshment was partaken 
of in the Townhall; after which the College and 
All Saints’ Church were inspected, and Mr. Hope 
pointed out the peculiarities of the old barn near 
the church and those of the College. The party 
then proceeded to the Palace, which they in- 
spected, and to Chillington House. The curious 
old vaulted cellars of Gabriel’s Hill were also 
visited and remarked upon by Mr. Parker. In 
the Charles’s Museum, Mr. Roach Smith began a 
lecture on various subjects of interest there, but 
time did not permit him to proceed; and the 
party, after visiting Allington Castle, returned 
to head quarters. Oa Monday, the sections of 
Architecture and Ancient and Medieval Antiquities 
resumed their sittings at the Guildhall with a 
very numerous attendance, including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Rochester 
and Gibraltar, M. Maury, &c. The first paper 
read was by Mr. E. Hawkins “ On the Mint 
of Rochester.” Mr. Beresford Hope also gave 
some “ General Considerations on the Church 
Architecture of South-Eastern England.” The 
last paper read was by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne 
“On the Architectural History of Rochester 
Castle ;” after which Mr. Hartshorne and a 
numerous party proceeded to the Castle and in- 
spected the ruins. In the afternoon the members 
of the Institute visited Stone Church, near Dart- 
ford, and the churches of Dartford, Darneth, and 
Horton Kirby. In the evening a paper was read 
by Mr. J. G. Waller “ On the Sepulchral Bronzes 
found in Kent.” Tuesday was the closing day, 
when a general meeting of the presidents and 
members of the various sections was held in the 
Guildhall for the transaction of the general busi- 
ness of the Institute. The sections of History, 
Architecture, and of Early and Medieval Anti- 
quities, resumed their sittings at the Guildhall. 
There was again a numerous attendance. In the 
afternoon the members of the Institute visited 
Cliffe Church, Cooling Castle, and other places of 
interest. This closed the whole proceedings, 
which throughout have been most interesting ; 
whilst the temporary museum has not been sur- 
passed, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Yarmouth.—The work of restoring the parish 
church has commenced. The attention of the 
architects has been first directed to the strength- 
ening of the tower. 

Wilsthorpe. — The restored church of Wils- 
thorpe has been formally re-opened for Divine 
service by the Bishop of Lincoln. The cost of 
the restorations is about 800/., and for carrying 
out the work the parishioners are indebted to the 
Dean of Stamford. 

Mildenhall (Suffolk).— At a meeting of the 
principal inhabitants, held in the vestry of the 
church, the scheme prepared by the churchwardens 
for the restoration of the exterior of the fabric 
was considered. The Rev. C. H. Lovelock, the 
chairman, explained the necessity that existed for 
a very considerable outlay, in order simply to 
secure the fabric from accident, in consequence of 
the fissure in the south-east angle of the tower. 
It would require at least 300/. for the purpose, 
and the like sum was wanted to provide a new 
organ. He strongly recommended a scheme 
which would place the whole of the building in a 
state of thorough repair, and restore the old tower. 
The whole scheme would require an outlay little, 
if at all, short of 1,5007. The meeting unauni- 
mously approved of the scheme, and pledged itself 
to its hearty support. A committee was then ap- 
pointed for carrying out the plan. 

Pettaugh (Suffolk).—Pettaugh church has been 
restored and re-opened. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. Catherine, is a very ancient and 
small structure, and would seem, by dates on 
benches and the roof of the nave, to have been last 
restored about the year 1605, and from that time 
only to have been patched up at intervals in the 
churchwarden style. In the west was a gallery, 
completely hiding a Gothic arch and the west 
window. The north and south windows were in 
a state resembling the windows of a barn or stable. 
The roof of the nave, which was considerably lower 
than the chancel, was becoming dangerous by age, 











as were also the walls. It has now been under 
restoration for nearly six mouths. A newroof hag 
been added to the nave; two new windows put 
into the north and south walls; and the others 
thoroughly restored with stained borders: the 
gallery has been taken down, and benches take 
the places of the high pews which formerly filled 
the church. The restorations have cost about 
300/., which have been raised by voluntary sub. 
scriptions. 

Broughton Pogis.—The ancient Norman church 
of this parish, which has lately undergone a resto. 
ration, was re-opened for Divine service by the 
Bishop of Oxford on the 24th ult. The cost of 
the restoration has been about 200/. 

Windsor.—The local Express states that Mr, 
Norton’s plans for the proposed new church have 
been rejected by the committee, as they could not 
be carried out at the estimated cost of 3,600/. 
Mr. Blomfield, the architect, has been called in. 

Wallingford (Berks).—Aston Tirrold Church 
has been re-opened, after:enlargement and im. 
provement, under the superintendence of Mr. John 
Colson, of Winchester, architect. The north wall 
of the nave has been removed, and the roof sup- 
ported by three arches: a north aisle, providing 
fifty new sittings, has been added ; besides which 
several improvements have been effected in thie 
chancel. ‘The high oak screen which separated it 
from the body of the church has been removed, 
and an ancient window on the south side, called 
the “Leper Window,” which formerly was very 
low in the wall and closed up, has been raised and 
opened. The decorations round the new arches 
and windows, and in various other parts of the 
building, were the work of the parishioners. 

Salisbury.—The repairs of Salisbury Cathedral 
are in progress. The foundation, which is ex- 
posed, is being filled up with concrete. The decay 
in this part is owing to defective drainage, the 
whole of the close having been raised 2 feet; when 
the tombstones were removed and interments 
were discontinued. The grant of 10,000/. will 
barely suffice for necessary repairs: to put it ina 
perfect state would probably require five times 
that sum. 

Broseley.—A numerous meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Jackfield has been held in the church- 
yard, for the purpose of protesting against the 
taking down of the present church on the hill, A 
resolution to that effect was unanimously passed, 
and the bishop appealed to on the subject. 

Combe St. Nicholas (Somerset).—The parish 
church of Combe St. Nicholas, has been re-opened, 
after renovation. The date of the church gene- 
rally is about the end of the fifteenth century, 
but the lower stages of the tower are of the early 
or middle part of the fourteenth, and on the north 
side of the nave remained the shafted jamb of a 
Norman doorway. This has been now incorporated 
into a pillar of the nave in its original position, 
the aisles both north and south having been ex- 
tended two bays westward in order to gain 
increased accommodation. The high close pews 
and an unusually offensive west gallery have been 
removed, and the whole area has been fitted with 
open benches. The chancel has been chorally 
arranged with carved oak stalls, and its floor has 
been laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. A simple 
stone reredos, decorated with colour, has been pro- 
vided. The whole of the roofs are open framed, 
and are double ceiled above and between the 
rafters. The old lead has been recast for the 
roofs of the aisles, and the embattled parapets 
reset upon the nave walls, the gables being tur- 
nished with copings and crosses. The works have 
been carried out by local builders, under the 
direction of Mr. W. White. 

Cardiff.—The spire, which has been in course 
of erection upon the tower of St. Andrew’s Caurch 
for some time, is now completed. The spire is 
80 feet in height from the tower, which is 65 feet, 
making the total elevation 145 feet, or a few feet 
lower than the spireon Manningham Church. The 
designs were prepared by Messrs. Malliuson & 
Healey, the architects of the church; aud the 
contract was undertaken by Messrs. M. Frith & 
Co., at a cost of 4602. 

Shrewsbury.—The work of restoring the Abbey 
Church has been going on for some time, and is 
now nearly completed. The present church, the 
western end of the Abbey, having fallen iato 4 
state which gave warning of fast approaching 
ruin, a number of gentlemen formed themselves 
into a committee, with the object of effecting its 
restoration. Subscriptions were readily obtained, 
and the work was undertaken by Mr. S. P. Smith. 
The first and most serious part of the cperation 
was to under-build and re-build, so as to restore 
the strength of the structure. The old clerestory 
of the Norman part of the building has been lost ; 
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the ceiling and roof lowered on to the triforium ; 
the other or later part having a similar ceiling, 
much higher. It was hoped at one time that funds 
might be obtained to extend the building eastward, 
restoring the ancient transepts and some portion 
of the choir; but as this was found to be imprac- 
ticable, the committee had to confine themselves 
to making the best of the existing building ; and, 
as the proportions of the present area would not 
justify the raising of the roof, the old triforium 
had to be accepted as the medium for light to the 
nave. This has been done by filling in the old 
arcbes with sub-divisions and traceried windows, 
avoiding any obscurations of the old feature ; but 
at the same time blending with the later work 
westward. The interior has been concreted and 
pewed in oak, at a cost of 680/., with a stone 
pulpit and desk, and internal porch to the south 
door. The next matter entered upon was the 
clearing of the great western tower. The gallery 
filling the whole area and supporting the organ, 
itself obscuring the great western window, was re- 
moved; then the bell floor, of deal and plaster, 
which about fifty years ago had been put across 
the tower, was replaced by an oak floor and ceil- 
ing at the original level. This, from the tower 
having no staircase between the floor and the roof 
of the church, involved the construction of a new 
approach to the belfry. When this had been 
effected, the two lofty northern windows of the 
tower were opened and restored, and the work of 
cleaning down, reinstating lost features and 
damaged masonry, was proceeded with down to 
the floor, at a cost of 2,2617. A donation of 1802. 
was met by the committee with 80/. for a warming 
apparatus : this, together with the gas service and 
fittings for lighting, has been effected. An in- 
ternal porch to the south door; repairs and re- 
instatements of lost parts of the building; and 
other works of a miscellaneous character, had been 
done. The stone and oak screen work recently 
placed on the inner face of the western floor, and 
called, from its origin amongst the ladies of the 
parish, the Ladies’ Screen, is in fact only a thick- 
nessing of the western wall of the great tower to 
obtain an inner door to stop the draught, and a 
decorative feature to relieve the blank rere-open- 
ing. This idea of merely extending the opening, 
preserving intact the old work, has been rigidly 
adhered to in the design. There yet remain to 
be undertaken the restoration of the north porch, 
the tower, hattlement, and buttresses, the com- 
pletion of the roof stair turret, the removal and 
restoration of the monuments and font. 





DISSENTING CHAPEL BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Stepney.—The old Stepney Meeting-house, in 
which the late Dr. Fletcher officiated, is to be 
pulled down, This old structure was built in 
1674 for the purposes of a Nonconformist chapel 
which had been founded in 1644. The pillars 
which support the roof were given by the States 
of Holland. The attics or hiding-rooms in the 
roof, which were used for purposes of concealment 
during the times of persecution in England, have 
been visited by a large number of persons. The 
demolition of the chapel, however, was to be com- 
menced on Monday. About fifteen months since 
the congregation determined on building a new 
place of worship, and a sum of money was sub- 
scribed. The exterior of the new building has 
been completed, and the interior is in a forward 
state, and will be ready in October next. The 
new chapel is in the Gothic style, with towers at 
the north-east and south-west angles, each about 
70 feet in height. The front, which faces the 
south, isin the Decorated Gothic style, with tower 
and spire 140 feet in height. The cost of the new 
edifice, and the purchase of the site, will exceed 
11,000/., of which aJl but about 500/. has been 
already subscribed by the congregation. The large 
circular Gothic window in the front of the new 
Meeting-house is to be fitted with stained glass at 
the expense of the female members of the congrega- 
tion, When the old chapel is removed the new 
one, which is partially concealed on the west, will 

better seen. It issituate about 200 yards west 
of Old Stepney Church. 

Islington. —The new place of worship situate in 

axter-road, Lower-road, Islington, has just been 
opened for Divine service. The building, which 
= accommodate about 1,000 persons, is in the 
ae style. There are school-rooms under the 
M 1ng. Messrs. Dove were the builders; and 

*. William Smith was the architect. 
tive ghmouth.—The foundation-stone of a Primi- 
= ree new chapel has been laid at Mon- 

uth, A memorial, hermetically sealed in a 


bottle, and deposited in a cavity of the wall pre- 
pared for the purpose, states that the Primitive 
Methodist connexion has 2,600 connexional chapels 
and 2,450 Sunday schools. 

Worksop.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened at Worksop. This new chapel is built near 
the site of the old one, which has been pulled 
down. It is erected a few yards down, and on 
the south side of the proposed new street (to be 
called, we believe, Newcastle-street) leading from 
the New-road end to the Abbey Church, The 
edifice is of stone, in the Early English style. 
The interior is fitted up with low pews on the 
ground floor, and a gallery extends along the east 
and west sides, and over the north entrance, with 
the pulpit and orchestra at the opposite end, in 
which is placed a small organ. A school-room and 
vestry adjoin the chapel. The architects were 
Messrs. Wilson & Crossland, of Sheffield ; and the 
contractor, Mr. John Duke, of Sheffield. The 
cost of the entire building (gasfittings, warming 
apparatus, boundary-wall, &c., inclusive) was 
2,0507. The accommodation afforded is 800 
sittings, of which 200 are free. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Northampton.—The new school-rooms in con- 
nexion with College-street chapel, which have for 
some time past been in course of erection, have 
been opened. The building itself, in contrast with 
the chapel, which is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, is plain and unpretending. The front 
faces St. Katherine’s, and the building is entered 
by two doors, both of which lead into a room 44 
feet by 34 feet, which is to be used as a boys’ 
school-room. On the same floor there is a smaller 
room, 18 feet by 24 feet, for infants. The upper 
portion of the building is approached by two 
broad flights of stone steps, which lead into a 
room 68 feet by 34 feet, which is capable of 
accommodating 400 persons. It is intended to be 
used for school purposes, week-day and other 
general meetings. On the ground-floor all the 
necessary apparatus for heating water has been 
fitted up. In connexion with the large room up- 
stairs there are six class-rooms and vestries, which 
are situate at the rear of the chapel. The whole 
of the rooms are heated by means of Haden’s 
heating apparatus. 

Hastings.—A building to be used as a ragged 
school-house, is about to be erected in the Tackle- 
way. Mr. Carpenter is the architect, and Mr. 
Harman the builder. The cost will be between 
5007. and 6002. 

Salisbury.—The new schools just erected for 
the parish of St. Thomas, and the opening of 
which we last week noticed, have cost 2,3002. 
The building was erected by Mr. Futcher, of 
Fisherton, from Mr. Slater’s designs. The site is 
the north-western corner of the churchyard, close 
to the river Avon. The ground is somewhat 
limited in extent. The building, which is in the 
Middle Pointed style, and semi-ecclesiastical, is of 
brick, with dressings of Bath stone round the 
doors and windows. Class-rooms are attached to 
the schools. Felt has been introduced beneath 
the floor of the upper room, to prevent the noise 
of the children being heard below. Mr. J. Hard- 
ing acted as clerk of the works; and the erection 
of the building was superintended by Mr. Bentlif. 
The iron railings which separate the building from 
the churchyard were supplied by Mr. James 
Wilton. 

Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of the new 
schools connected with St. Andrew’s parish has 
been laid. The site of the schools is behind 
Westwell-street. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Winchester —At a meeting of the committee 
chosen to carry out the restoration and repair of 
the City Cross, a letter from Mr. Scott, the archi- 
tect, was read, in which he says:—“I have con- 
sidered the subject of the restoration of the cross, 
as well as I am able to do without having a scaf- 
folding erected around it to its full height. It is 
very difficult, without such, to arrive at a correct 
idea of the amount of work required for the 
restoration. The grand principle to go upon in 
such cases is to do no more than necessity de- 
mands. The most satisfactory treatment of such 
a monument would of course be such as would 
require no renewal at all; and, consequently, the 
less which is required the more satisfactory the 
result: in fact, all that is done in the way of 
renewal, or of disturbance of the ancient surface, 
tends to diminish the interest and value of the 





monument as an ancient work. Still, however, 
the cross demands a considerable amount of new 
work, besides three new statues. The cost of this 
altogether, so nearly as I can judge, would be 
4507. to 5007, If a scaffolding were raised round 
the cross, an accurate estimate, as well as correct 
drawings, could be made.” It was then agreed 
by the meeting,—“ That a scaffolding be erected 
round the cross for the purposes of Mr. Scott’s 
examination ; that Mr. Coles, city surveyor, be 
empowered to erect the scaffolding, and to consult 
with Mr. Scott upon the scaffolding required ; 
that an appeal for pecuniary assistance be made to 
the citizens; and that Dr. Moberley be entrusted 
with the duty of drawing up the said appeal.” 

Cheltenham. — The foundation of the new 
Market-room, at the rear of the Lamb and Crown 
Hotels, has been laid. The capital has been 
raised by a joint-stock company. Mr. D. J. 
Humphris, borough surveyor, is the architect. 

Birmingham.—It is now proposed that Aston 
Park (where the fatal accident to a female rope- 
dancer lately occurred, and naturally called forth 
her Majesty’s animadversion) shall be purchased 
by the local corporation, and opened free to the 
people. The boast of its being the property of 
the working classes is a vain one: it never really 
belonged to them, although her Majesty was in- 
duced to inaugurate it as such. In fact, it belongs 
to a private company. 

Birkenhead.—At a recent sitting of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, the works committee, 
in consequence of the heavy expense of working 
the Duke-street bridge, Birkenhead, recommended 
the adoption of a suggestion by the engineer for 
the application of hydraulic power to it, at an 
estimated cost of 870/. After some discussion the 
recommendation was agreed to. 

Manchester.—The foundation stone of the new 
Masonic hall in Cooper-street has been laid with 
great ceremonial by the Freemasons, who walked 
in procession for the first time in Manchester for 
many years. The hall is erected under the Limited 
Liability Act, the company of proprietors being 
members of the craft, and the capital for the 
present being fixed at 10,0002. 

Holyhead.—The Commons’ select committee on 
the state of Holyhead Harbour report that the 
wooden jetty does not give sufficient accommoda- 
tion for landing either mails or passengers. When 
the contract was made for the conveyance of the 
mails between Kingston and Euston-square in 
eleven hours, the Government had determined to 
erect piers at a cost of 425,000/.; but the cost led 
to the abandonment of the scheme, and the penal- 
ties for being after time have never been enforced. 
Two courses have been suggested to the com- 
mittee,—the one to construct a breakwater, at a 
cost of about 50,000/., protecting the head of the 
jetty, and enabling it, when strengthened, to bear 
a shed; the other, to deepen the water, and put a 
shed on the stone pier, at a cost (with some other 
works) of 33,0007. The committee consider that 
additional accommodation should be afforded with 
as little delay as possible, and that the penalties 
should then be enforced for being after time un- 
necessarily. 

Hulme and Chorlton-on- Medlock, — Negotia- 
tions are in progress for the purchase of a site 
for a public park here. The land is known as 
Heywood’s Farm, and is situate near the Chorlton- 
road. It contains 40 acres, and would cost 
24,000/.; with 6,0007. more to fit it for the pur- 
poses of a public park. To obtain the money for 
the purchase the committee propose that the cor- 
poration of Manchester should be requested to 
borrow 30,0007. on the condition that the 3} per 
cent. interest and 1,000/. for the liquidation of 
the capital should be paid yearly. An annual rate 
of 3d. or 1d. in the pound on Hulme and Chorlton 
would raise the 1,000/. for discharging the debt. 
The corporation of Manchester are to be asked to 
pay the interest, and to take the management of 
the park the same as the other public parks in the 
city. The 6,000/. to be spent in labour would 
relieve the rates, and only one or two of the annual 
payments would have to be made during the ex- 
istence of the present distress. A meeting of the 
ratepayers is to be called to consider the matter. 

Saltburn.—The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Courant 
states that the directors of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company are opening out a 
new bathing-place at Saltburn, under the northern 
elbow of Huntcliffe Foot, and a few miles to the 
southward of Redcar. They have also built an 
immense hotel, the Zetland, which has just been 
opened. If the new buildings in the town are 
carried out in the style they have been commenced, 
adds our authority, Saltburn bids fair to be a 
formidable rival to some of the old-established 





watering-places on the coast. 
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BUILDING ITEMS FROM IRELAND. 


Belfast.—A clock-tower is about to be erected 
at Belfast, as a local memorial to Prince Albert. 

Galway.—A subscription, which has already 
reached the sum of 6,500/., is being got up for the 
formation of a graving-dock at Galway, according 
to the local Vindicator. The Harbour Board are 
promoting the project. Something like 30,000/. 
appears to be the sum in view, and it is thought 
that if 10,0007. could be subscribed in the county 
of Galway, 20,0001. could be easily procured in the 
monetary world of London. 

Drogheda.—A meeting of influential inhabi- 
tants of Drogheda has been held, in order to take 
steps to co-operate with Mr. B, Whitworth, who 
offers to provide half the funds requisite for the 
establishment of waterworks in Drogheda, on a 
scale commensurate with the wants of the com- 
munity. This subject of waterworks for Drogheda, 
remarks the local Argus, has been often mooted, 
and the lamentable want under which the inhabi- 
tants suffer, of this vital necessity, has been recog- 
nized by our influential bodies; but beyond being 
talked about, no practical step was taken to 
remedy the evil. Pure springs exist in various 
directions, in the neighbourhood of the town. 





BUILDING NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Dundee.—The foundation stone of the Morgan 
Hospital has been laid, with Masonic honours, by 
the Earl of Dalhousie. 

Braemar.—The new bridge across the Cluny, at 
Kindrochit, has been opened by the Countess of 
Fife. 

New Deer (Banff’).—A joint stock company 
was formed here in May last, for the purpose of 
erecting a hall for holding public meetings and 
assemblies, with a capital of 600/., divided into 
600 shares of 1/. each. <A site was procured, the 
necessary plan and specification obtained, and 
contracts entered into, for erecting the building. 
The plan, which is furnished by Mr. Sleigh, 
Strichen, comprises a principal building 54 feet 
by 31 feet, with a wing extending backwards 
26 feet by 31 feet. On the ground-floor of the 
principal building are two shops, 24 feet by 
28 feet, with a hall above, 50 feet by 28 feet 
within the walls. The hall is entered from the 
back wing, through a porch or entrance-hall 
10 feet square, by a staircase 5 feet wide. Ona 
level with the hall, and in the back wing, is a 
committee-room, 18 feet by 28 feet, and which, on 
the occasion of balls, may be used as a refresh- 
ment-room ; and in theatrical entertainments, as a 
*‘green-room.” The contractors are — For the 
mason work, Mr. Davidson; for the carpenter 
work, Mr. Wallace; and for the slater work, Mr. 
Gammack, all in New Pitsligo, The whole must 
be finished by April, and will cost about 6507. 

Orkney.—In an article on house accommodation, 
the Orkney Herald says:—We are desirous that 
this movement for improved home accommodation 
should extend to Orkney. There is no earthly 
reason why we should always, in some respects, 
keep in the rear of the Southlanders simply be- 
cause the Pentland Firth rolls between the Orkney 
Islands and the Caithness coast. In Kirkwall and 
in Stromness the houses generally are of a sub- 
stantial and pretty commodious description, 
although the narrowness of the lanes and the prin- 
cipal streets would render them very unhealthy, 
were it not that invigorating breezes from the sea 
are ever winnowing their way over the islands, 
searching into the most secret nooks, and driving 
away deleterious vapours. But we must confess, 
from observations in different quarters, that many 
of the rural dwellings are the most miserable 
tenements that could be imagined, and are only 
one stage removed from the Picts’ houses, the 


remainder mounds of which may still be seen on | 


some of our hillsides. This is a state of matters 
calling loudly for improvement and redress, 





STAINED GLASS. 


Orlingbury Church (Northampton).—A two- 
light window in the south side of the chancel of 
this church has been filled with stained glass, de- 
signed and executed by Mr. A. Gibbs, of London. 
The subjects are the “Agony” and the “ Cruci- 
fixion,” beneath which respectively are the Litany 
clauses: “ By Thine agony and bloody sweat ;” 
“* By Thy cross and passion.” The spaces above 
and below the pictures are filled up with a diaper 
pattern. In the top centre light is the figure of 
an angel holding a scroll, with the inscription, 





“ Gloria in excelsis.” Last year the wheel-window 
at the east end of the church was filled with 
stained glass, designed by Messrs. Powell. 

Baptist Chapel, Leamington. — Three stained 
glass windows, by Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helen’s, 
have been inserted in the east end of the chancel, 
Baptist Chapel, Clarendon-street, Leamington. In 
the centre is represented, in a medallion on arich 
diapered ground, “The Ascension of our Lord ;” 
and in the side windows are “The Good Shep- 
herd,” and “The Return of the Prodigal Son.” 
These windows were the gift of Miss M. Pilking- 
ton, of Leamington, and are in memory of her 
deceased sister. The cartoons were by Mr. Henry 
Casolani, of London. 

New Church, Torquay.—The windows in the 
apse of the new church here, which was recently 
built by have been filled with stained glass by 
Messrs, Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London. 
In the centre window are the Crucifixion, the 
Birth of our Lord, and a Majesty. The subjects 
in the other windows are the Good Samaritan, 
the Publican, Angels appearing to the Shepherds, 
the Presentation, the Dispute with the Doctors, 
the Ascension, the Feast of Pentecost, Emmaus, 
Christ walking on the Sea, the Widow’s Son, and 
the Leper. In the baptistery are the Baptism of 
our Lord, the Passage of the Red Sea, and Noah’s 
sacrifice. It has been decided to fill the whole of 
the aisle windows with stained glass. Designs 
have been furnished, and one window is already 
completed. The subject of this is,‘ Where I am 
there also shall my servant be.” 

Glaston Church, Rutland.—The east window of 
Glaston Church, recently restored, has been filled 
with stained glass by the same manufacturers. 
The principal subject is the Crucifixion; and 
below are the Agony, taking down from the Cross, 
and the Burial. 








THE WORK OF A “MONKEY.” 


I BEG leave to thank you for valuable informa- 
tion in answer to my query in the Builder of 
the 30th May last, kindly answered on the 13th 
June. I also beg to state, for the information of 
others who may have been misled like myself, my 
reason for asking so simple a question. In study- 
ing Tate’s work on ‘“ Mechanics,” I found (in sec- 
tion 52, page 88), that the effect of a blow given 
by a falling body was proportional to its weight 
multiplied by the distance fallen through. Thus 
a body weighing 2 tons, and falling 40 feet, the 
effective work done would be equal to 2 x 40 
=80 tons. If the rule were correct, then 
2 tons raised 1 foot high forty times, and let 
fall that 1 foot each time, would do the 
same amount of work, as 2 tons raised 40 feet, 
and let fall once. I hope this mistake in Mr. 
Tate’s work on “Mechanics” may be pointed 
out and rectified. S. C. E. 





THE “HINTS TO WORKING PEOPLE 
ABOUT THE HOUSES THEY LIVE IN,” 


I HAVE just readin the Builder the admirable hints to 
the working classes in selecting their dwellings and 
keeping them healthful, one of which is the frequent use 
of lime-whiting. 

It may serve as a suggestion to local authorities, to 
know that it is the practice of the Local Government 
Board of this district (Torquay) to supply the materials 
and use of implements for lime-whiting to any poor 
person who likes to apply for them; and I can assure 
you the boon is valued greatly, applicants having fre- 
quently to wait their turn. The expense to the parish is 
but trifling, but we cannot tell the amount of evil it pre- 
vents, and consequently the actual money saving it 
secures, 

Epwarp AFPLETON, Surveyor to the Board. 





atliscellanea, 


THE EXHIBITION (1862) BurrpIna.—The papers 


state that the arrangement for the re-construc- 


tion, on an improved design, of the Exhibition 
Building of 1862, on the heights of Muswell-hill, 
has been concluded by the directors of the Alex- 
andra Park Company with Meesrs. Kelk & Lucas. 


THE ABBEVILLE Jaw-Bong.—Although nothing 
has been said in the newspapers, we believe dis- 
coveries have been made of the character of the 
osseous fragments, which now change the doubt 
felt by the English geologists into certainty. Mr. 
Godwin-Austen, after skilfully conducted inquiries 
of one of the French labourers, procured the 
exhumation of certain remains that had been 
interred by the individual referred to; and on 
the examination of a particular skeleton which 
wanted the jaw, the Abbeville bone was found to 





fit exactly. 
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RIsE IN THE PrRIcE oF CopPER. — There hag 
just been a rise of 3/. per ton in manufactured 
and unmanufactured English copper. The quota- 
tions are as annexed :—Ordinary sheets, sheathing 
and rod, 102/. per ton; flat bottoms, 1077, per 
ton; tough cake, tile, and ingot, 95/.; best 
selected, 987. 

Iron FROM FRANcE.—Two hundred tons of 
armour plates are now being delivered at Ports. 
mouth Dockyard by vessels from France, the 
manufacturers being Messrs. Petin, Gaudet, & Co,, 
the makers of the armour plates for the frigate 
La Gloire, and other iron-clads in the French 
Imperial Marine, 


LIGHTING, ARTIFICIALLY, OF LARGE BUILDINGs, 
The nave of York Cathedral has been lighted for 
the first time with gas. With 740 lights burning 
in the nave, in addition to 400 in the chancel, the 
effect is most brilliant and effective, not only in 
the building, but also without. The light reflected 
through the gorgeous stained-glass windows pro- 
duced a grand eifect. The gas at the Grand 
Hotel in Paris costs annually 130,000f. (5,200/.), 
or precisely what the lighting costs of the whole 
town of Orleans,—a city by no means badly 
lighted. 

METROPOLITAN Boarp or Works: Excur- 
sIoN TO BarkinG.—On Saturday in last week, a 
heavy steam-boat load of officers of the Board of 
Works, of all grades, with contractors, foremen, 
and others, was discharged at Barking, to the sound 
of music, into the future depository of the 
sewage of the horthern half of London; and 
under the guidance of Mr. Doulton, M.P., Mr. 
Miller, M.P., Mr. Pollard, Mr. Smith, and Mr, 
Bazalgette, the company were set down to tables 
spread with a substantial repast. After this fea- 
ture in the proceedings had received fitting 
attention, toasts were proposed, including one to 
“ the Press,” with which was coupled the name of 
a gentleman representing this journal. The party, 
earlier, had called round by Crossness Point, on 
the other side, lower downthe river. The North- 
ern High-level sewage, and part of that of the 
Middle-level, are now intercepted from the Lea; 
and the stream was seen flowing into the river at 
Barking. When the reservoir is quite complete, 
as on Saturday there was evidence, from its use as 
a dining-ball, that it is in great part,—the pre- 
sent temporary arrangement will be exchanged 
for that originally designed. The work, as we 
have before said, is, at both outfalls, most credit- 
able to engineers and contractors. 


THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PASSENGERS, 
GUARDS, AND DRIVERS, OF TRAINS IN TRANSIT.— 
This is a subject which for many years, the press 
has urged in vain on the directors of railways. 
That they will ever accede to any proposal the 
practical working of which would imply the power 
of every passenger to stop a train by mere signal- 
ling, is scarcely to be expected ; and it was a belief 
that they would not do so that many years since 
induced the Builder to insist upon some means 
of transit from carriage to carriage for the guards ; 
so that, in connexion with the required system of 
signalling, the guard might be enabled imme- 
diately to judge for himself as to the propriety of 
stopping the train. Till this be done, we have 
little hope of any amendment of the unpleasant 
position in which every railway passenger is 
placed from the moment he is shut in to the 
moment he is let out. In America there is no 
such state of matters; and why there should be in 
this country one cannot well see. Doubtless, 
privacy, even in public carriages, is very desirable; 
but the public life and safety are still more so. 
We cannot think these desiderata to be quite in- 
compatible, however; although, from the close 
fitting of trains to overhead bridges and tunnels, 
there is certainly a serious difficulty in the way of 
forming a guard’s beat outside the carriages. As 
it is, to call the helpless mortals who accompany 
trains by the re-assuring name of guards is a 
absurd mockery. The American plan of open 
passages through the carriages might surely be 
modified to suit English habits, Meantime, a6 
the Times suggests, railway directors ought to be 
jogged with a slight stimulus to some such con- 
summation in the shape of pecuniary respousibility 
for all the thefts, wounds, and murders committed 
in their prison vans. Ingenious and other persons 
seem to think that there is a want of suggested 
means for the communication, as carriages: an 
trains are at present formed ; but this is quite & 
mistake: hundreds of suggestions,—not by any 
means all original certainly, far less all available 
or practicable,—have been brought under the 
notice of railway directors, electrical inventions 
amongst them; but what is wanted is the will, 
not the means. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTION: VOLUNTARY 
ExAMINATION Ciass.—The members of the class 
will visit Highgate cemetery this, Saturday, meet- 
ing for that purpose at the “ Red Cap,” at half- 
past two p.m. On Friday, the 14th inst., Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge will introduce the subject of 
Euclid and the Algebraical Proofs of the Proposi- 
tions of the Second Book. 

Tur ABERDEEN STATUE OF PRINCE ALBERT.— 
This statue is ready for casting, and it is expected 
that the inauguration will take place in September. 
The sculptor, Baron Marochetti, has been at Aber- 
deen, and is said to be satisfied with the site, and 
the granite for the pedestal, which is in progress 
at Messrs. Macdonald’s granite works. Mr. 
Fraser is the contractor for the mason-work ; and 
Mr. Smith the architect employed. 

MonvUMENTAL. — The foundation stone of a 
monument to be erected by Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison, in honour of one of his ancestors, Donald 
Murchison, has been laid at Balmacarra Bay, 
Lochalsh. The memorial is to be constructed of 
light grey granite from the quarries at Wigton 
Bay, the stones dressed, and forming an obelisk, 
which, with the pedestal, will be 36 feet 4 inches 
in height. 

Fatt or A HovsE at PeckHam.—Considerable 
alarm was created on Tuesday morning by the fall 
of a newly-built but uninhabited house in Park- 
road, Peckham, and the injury of two persons. 
The house in question was but partly finished, the 
walls and part of the roof only being raised ; and 
it had sunk considerably on one side on account of 
the soft nature of the soil and imperfect founda- 
tion, About nine o'clock, as a gentleman was 
passing, he heard a sound as of falling rubbish, 
and a loud crack ; and as, on glancing up at the 
house, he observed the front wall part, he ran by 
hastily. In the rear of the gentleman were a 
little boy and a milkman, who also ran, but were 
too late to escape unhurt: the house falling for- 
ward with a loud crash, partially buried them in 
the débris. The victims were promptly extricated 
and carried to a surgeon’s, when it was found that 
the boy had his left arm broken and one of his 
ankles sprained. The man only suffered from a 
slight contusion on the head. 

THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL So- 
crety.—The July meeting of the Leicester Archi- 
tectural Society was held i1 the Town Library on 
Monday in last week, the Rev. J. Hill in the 
chair. Amongst other business, Mr. Crossley 
called the attention of the society to the sewerage 
operations now being carried on in Jewry-wall- 
street, Leicester, and stated that if the sewer be 
carried in a straight line down the street, it will 
damage the very interesting Roman pavement 
now there in its original position. It appears the 
Highway and Sewerage Committee are anxious 
not to injare the pavement, and have suspended 
the works in order to receive any suggestions re- 
specting it. It was the opinion of the committee 
of this society that, if possible, it is desirable that 
the sewer should be taken in a slightly curved 
direction where it would come in contact with the 
pavement, and thus prevent any injury to it, or 
hecessitate its removal, which latter course the 
committee thought highly undesirable. Several 
new members were elected, and various objects of 
Interest were exhibited to the meeting. 


Rattway Marrers.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted, for 
the week ending the 18th of July, on 10,843 
miles, to 618,275/.; and, for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, on 10,404 miles, to 
610,020/ » Showing an increase of 439 miles, 
and of 8,255/. in the receipts. Among the 
Measures introduced this session by the Board 
of Trade is one for consolidating in a single Act, 
all the routine provisions usually inserted in each 
Separate Railway Bill. In 1845, a measure of 
this kind was passed; but since that period, the 
peasant of railway legislation has been such as 
© necessitate a fresh consolidation. The present 
Act is styled the Railway Clauses Act of 1863, 
— divided into six parts; the first relating to 
. ementing works and questions of the general 
tie - construction ; the second to extension of 
pve | the third to working agreements; the 
ane to steam-vessels, in connexion with railway 
pe m4 the fifth to conditions of amalgamation; 
— sixth to the abandonment of works for 
Rc — have been granted. . The Bill as at 
i at printed says,—‘“ This Act shall be divided 
ie ag parts as follows,’—and then goes on to 
whic ip numerical order the above six divisions, 
Pe are all that it comprises. The first sod 

sile East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells 
Por Be, has been cut.—The Ware, Hadham, 

untingford Railway has been opened, 








THe New JEwisH SyNnagoGcur, BERLIN, sur- 
passes in size and in magnificence the largest 
buildings of the kind in Europe,—those at Pesth, 
Vienna, and Cologne. The edifice has in the 
interior five large and five small cupolas, lighted 
from above. 

DESTRUCTION OF A THEATRE BY FrrE.—The 
Jersey Theatre Royal has been destroyed by fire. 
The theatre was closed, and the origin of the fire 
is not known. In two hours from its breaking 
out the roof fell in. The building cost 5,0002., 
but it was only insured for 1,000/., the amount of 
insurance having been reduced, about six months 
since, from 2,000/. 

THe Drinkine Founratns MovemMent.—The 
secretary of the Metropolitan Free Drinking 
Fountains Association complains in the daily 
papers, that the sadly-neglected state of certain 
private fountains erected in London is charged 
upon the association, whose fountains, on the 
contrary, are carefully attended to. A foun- 
tain was some time since begun to be erected 
at Chatham, and from want of funds has been left 
unfinished till now; but Captain Budden has 
undertaken to complete it, at his own cost, accord- 
ing to the original design. A drinking fountain 
is being set up at Merthyr Tydvil. The site isa 
central one, opposite to St. David’s Church. The 
design is of cast iron bronzed. At the base it bears 
an inscription—“ In memory of the Marriage of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.” 

FRIENDLY AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, Scot- 
LAND.—The ‘Registrar’s report for the past year 
gives a favourable account of these societies in 
Scotland. One of them has an annual income of 
1,300/., having above 700 members; the allowance 
during sickness is half-a-guinea a week, and 70 
members pay and are enrolled for double sick 
benefit. The Registrar has had before him the 
papers of two friendly societies in the town of 
Borrowstounness, instituted so long ago as 1634 
and 1659, both of which have prospered all along, 
and are in a very prosperous condition still. Their 
rules were evidently originally framed from the 
model of those of societies which had existed in 
Scotland before their day. A large number of 
annual societies dividing at the end of the year 
such funds as have not been required for sick 
allowances, are being changed into permanent 
societies. Co-operative societies are increasing, 
and appear to be prospering. 

Tue Lieut LiteraturE now PopruLar.— 
How extensively is this, while professing to give 
a true picture of the facts and aims of life, 
made the agent of lowering the estimate of 
right and wrong, of exciting the aspiration 
in behalf of unworthy objects, and juggling 
the reason with false notions of utility! The low 
ideal of love and marriage; the recognition of 
wealth as a standard of respectability, and the 
natural reward of virtue; and the decrying of 
enthusiasm and independence of thought and 
action, are among the prominent characteristics 
of a portion of it very far from being regarded as 
immoral, What an amount of talent, likewise, 
do we not find wasted on that class of literature 
denominated sensational; talent with all the 
power to carry out better aims, but merely pan- 
dering to the love of exciting incident, and sacri- 
ficing natural character and circumstance to effect 
a coup de thédtre! How effectually is the way 
prepared by all such works for the enterprise of 
still more unscrupulous writers, ever ready to 
supply the demand created by the deterioration 
of the tastes!—Social Science Review. 


Tue UTiILizaTIoN OF SEWAGE oF Towns.— 
This question, more especially as connected with 
London, continues to be discussed in the local 
Boards of the metropolis. A series of resolu- 
tions passed at general meetings of delegates, and 
at various metropolitan vestries and district boards 
recently held, were read, at a recent sitting of 
the City Commissioners of Sewers, in reference to 
the subject. They were to the effect that 
the concurrent testimony of scientific men, and 
the results obtained by practical men, were de- 
cisive as to the value of sewage as a means of fer- 
tilizatiou ; and that the sewage of the metropolis 
being the property of the ratepayers, should be 
dealt with for their advantage, with a view to 
reduce local taxation. The Metropolitan Board 
have received many proposals, and will pro- 
bably print them all, when we shall have an 
opportunity of considering them. A letter from 
Baron Liebig appears in the newspapers, in which 
he says ‘it is neither fantastic nor ridiculous to 
suppose that, without purchasing foreign manure, 
and by a judicious utilization of the sewage ot 
towns and villages, England would be able to dis- 








PyevmMatio DespatcH CompaNy.—The third 
ordinary general meeting of the shareholders was 
held on Saturday, as notified in our last week’s 
issue; and the report was unanimously adopted. 


RECLAMATION OF THE GODWIN Sanps. — A 
public company is being formed for the embank- 
ment and reclamation of the Godwin Sands into 
a valuable island, whereon to build a new town- 
ship, fortifications, docks, life-boat station, and 
wharfs; also to reclaim the land for agricultural 
purposes. By the proposed embankment the 
whole of the Channel between the Godwin and 
the Break would become entirely clear. The 
sunken ships and treasures, it is thought, would 
pay all expenses. The land to be reclaimed will 
consist of about 20,000 acres. 


THE WorxMeEn’s Crus Movement. — The 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union for 
helping workmen to form clubs, though not to 
establish such clubs for them, is actively at work 
in London and the provinces. Ata meeting held in 
St. Martin’s Hall, Longacre, for the formation of 
one of these clubs in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, it 
was stated that Sir Frederick and Lady Grey and 
others would guarantee the rent of a club-house 
for twelve months, and provide the preliminary 
outlay, if requisite. Another club is to be esta- 
blished near Bishopsgate-street, and there are 
similar establishments at Pimlico and Soho. A 
Workmen’s Club has just been established in 
Newhall-street, Birmingham. 


Progress oF Stream CULTIVATION. — Mr. 
Evelyn Denison, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, has written an enthusiastic letter, 
about the steam cultivation of strong clay lands, 
to General Peel, who had asked him to send some 
brief agricultural recommendations to the agricul- 
tural county of Hunts :—“ The event most inter- 
esting to farmers that has occurred lately,” he 
says, “especially to farmers cultivating strong clay 
lands, is the proved success of steam cultivation. 
. . . It happened this spring that a fine farm 
of between 600 and 700 acres of clay land came 
into my hands in a very bad state, from a slovenly 
tenant. It seemed to me the time was come to 
call in the aid of steam. I adopted the machine 
of Mr. Smith, of Woolston. During the dry 
weather of the month of May, when the land was 
baked as hard as a brick, and when no implement 
moved by horses could make any impression, my 
10-horse power steam-engine began its work, 
smashing and breaking up the land in a manner 
that was quite surprising. The farmers of the 
neighbourhood came to look on, and there was not 
a dissentient voice: every one said, ‘ This is what 
we want: this is the way to fallow clay land.’ 
The first cost of the machinery is 5007. Where 
the ground is very hard the cost (independent of 
interest on outlay) the first time over is 61., the 
second 3d. per acre. Aad the work is so superior 
to work done by horses that many farmers said 
they would rather pay 1/., or even 1/. 103. per 
acre to have their land so broken up.” 


WestEyaN Scaoon anp CHAPEL STArIsTICs. 
At the recent conference held at Sheffield, docu- 
ments were read from which it appears that the 
Wesleyans have 550 day schools, attended by 
78,482 pupils (an increase of 2,430 in the year); 
average attendance, 57000. Children’s pence, 
29,759/.; total income of the schools, 46,844/. 
Sabbath schools, 4,200; scholars, 536,319 (an 
increase of 29,484). Average attendance, 385,911 
(increase 13,739). In Bible classes, 6,734; teach- 
ers, 91.922; teachers in society, 78,312. Annual 
cost, 32,9607. The chapel-building committee re- 
ported that during the last year 228 cases had 
been sanctioned, including 90 chapels, 10 schools, 
69 alterations, 28 organs, and 27 modifications of 
cases previously sanctioned; involving an expense 
of 134,887/. (an excess of 26 cases and 12,540/. 
outlay on the year). Besides this, there was a 
large chapel erected at Southport, costing some 
thousands, which will be wholly defrayed by one 
gentleman. By this aid, 32 chapels are to be 
placed out of debt, while others will only lie under 
small and temporary debts. Seventeen chapels, 
one minister’s house, and five pieces of land, had 
been sold; but five of the chapels were to be re- 
placed, and only three had been abandoned from 
the failure of the cause. The entire cost of all 
the erections and enlargements had been 167,516/., 
being 63,0451. in excess of last year, and more 
than was ever sanctioned ir one year before. 
Three chapels had been gifted to the connexion, 
Other gentlemen had given large portions of the 
cost to other chapels. Amongst the chapels 
assisted, special mention was made of one built of 
mud, and by the hands of Gipsies for their special 
use. It would cost under 100/., and in encourage- 








pense with the importation of food from abroad.” 


ment the committee had granted 10/, 
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Tue Scrence or Cotouk: ScaRLET AND 
Grey.—It has been found, while firing at the 
running-man target at Wimbledon, which is scar- 
let on one side and grey on the other, that the 
scarlet dazzles the eye, and is hence the most diffi- 
cult to hit, from leaving a red streak behind it, in 
its alvance, which unsettles the aim. The greyside 
was struck 74 times and the red only 42 times. 
It is a curious fact, too, it seems, that those with 
grey eyes hit fairer than those with eyes of other 
colours. 

Enp oF THE New TuEatTrE Company.—We 
regret to observe that the affairs of the company 
projected “to carry out desirable improvements in 
the structure and internal economy of theatres,” 
are about to be wound up. The company had 
purchased a long leasehold in the Haymarket, 
whereon a theatre was to be erected, ‘embracing 
all the advantages aud improvements to which the 
people of London are entitled, including wide 
entrances, roomy seats, unobstructed passages, and 
good ventilation.” It was also to have purchased 
land to build other theatres in London and else- 
where. The failure must not be allowed to stop 
improvements upon existing structures. 


TELEGRAPHIC Proaress.—The Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company now invite tenders for the manu- 
facture and laying down of a new cable between 
Valentia in Ireland and Newfoundland. They 
have also applied to Government for aid with ships 
as before. The first portion of the Persiau Gulf 
cable has been shipped. The completion of the 
telegraph wires from England to India vid Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf is thus approaching, and 
there is a good prospect of seeing the telegraphic 
system of Europe and India united in this way 
before the close of the present year. We shall 
thus be in full telegraphic communication with 
Calcutta, and, vid Calcutta, with Rangoon and 
Shooe-Gyen (Shway-Gyeen), over the following 
distances :— 





Geo. Miles. 
London to Belgrade, in European Turkey.,... 900 
Belgrade to Constantinople... .........0seeeee 450 
Constantinople to Bussorah, in Asiatic Turkey 1,100 
Bussorah to Kurrachee, in British India...... 1,050 
Kurrachee to Calcutta 2. ccccccvcccccseccsece 1,155 
Calcutta Co Dacca 2... sccccccccccsccccccccece 135 
DORCOR CO RADEON « «.0:0:00:010.00:00100 000000000008 480 
Rangoon to Shooe-Gyen .....ceccecesseccece 130 


This gives a total air-line length of 5,400 miles of 
telegraph from England eastward. It is but a 
narrow space which separates Pegu from Hong 
Kong.——Messrs. Glass, Elliott, & Co. have 
despatched a steamer to the Mediterranean for 
the repair of the fractured cable between Benghazi 
and Alexandria, about 500 miles in length. 


Gas.—The City of London Gas Company have 
just laid 24-inch pipes to increase the supply 
from their works at Whitefriars, v7¢d Ludgate-hill, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, and Cannon-street, to the 
Minories, &c. The Romsey Gas Company have 
reduced the price of their gas from 6s. 8d. to 63. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. A local contemporary says: 
“Our gas in former years, at no very distant 
period, was 10s. per 1,000, and then the finances 
of the company did not yield much of a dividend ; 
but, since the altered management of the last few 
years, things have gradually improved, and now 
the shareholders have a very fair dividend ever 
since all the previous reductions in the price of 
gas.” The Worcester Gas Company have 
announced a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum 
for the last half-year.——The Taunton Gas Com- 
pany have reduced their price from 5s. 6d. to 
48. 6d.—The Devonport Gas and Coke Company, 
who lately reduced their charge to 4s., have just 
declared a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum on original shares, and 5 per cent. on 
others, for the past year. The Penzance Gas 
Company have reduced their price from 6s, to 
5s. 6d., with ahope “that anincreased consumption 
will enable the shareholders to make a further re- 
duction.” At the annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Gaslight Company, it was stated that the 
directors were enabled from the profits to recom- 
mend dividends of 10 per cent. and 7} per cent. 
upon stocks entitled to these rates respectively ; 
and they had a balance over of nearly 2,500/. 
Part of this balance had been carried to the 
reserve fund, which now amounted to 29,104. 
13s. 5d., being the total sum authorised by Act of 
Parliament ; and 106/. 7s. 10d. was carried for- 
ward to the credit of next year’s revenue account. 
Notwithstanding the very depressed state of trade 
during the past year, the quantity of gas made 
had considerably exceeded the quantity consumed 
during the previous year, showing that the exten- 
sion of the town was making up for the short 
consumption arising from a number of public 
works being comparatively idle during a great 
part of the year. 











Back YARDS AND OPEN AREAS.—“ A Sub- 
scriber ” wishes to call attention to the sanitary 
defects of houses, from the deficiency of proper 
areas at the back of each dwelling, “so as to in- 
sure something like a free circulation of air by 
having back windows.” He adds, “it should be 
stipulated that the small space required to be 
left, should not be built upon.” The subject gene- 
rally and the growing evil, in London, of the 
building upon the spaces originally designed 
to be left free, have engaged much of our atten- 
tion. 


Tur Town Hatz, Hatrrax.—The building in 
Halifax, originally designed by Sir Charles Barry, 
and now completed by~ his son, Mr. Edward M. 
Barry,—and of which we gave a view and plan 
in January, 1860, as the design then was,—has 
been opened by the Prince of Wales, who likewise 
visited Mr. Scott’s church of All Souls, a view of 
which was given in our volume for 1859. Mr. 
E. Barry seems to have followed generally the 
first design, with modifications in details. We 
shall probably give a better notice of the com. 
pleted building, than we are able to supply this 
week, 


CocHINEAL AND ANILINE. — Cochineal, which 
formerly commanded an enormous price, has been, 
to a great extent, superseded by aniline. This 
aniline, says the Scientific American, is now worth 
eighty dollars a pound. We need hardly remind 
our readers that it is extracted from coal-tar, and 
that it is superior to cochineal from the fact that 
it gives, by different treatments, every shade of 
purple, from the deepest royal to the faintest 
lilac,—every variety of blue, from the pale tint of 
blue sky to the deepest ultra-marine,—and all the 
gradations of scarlet and crimson. Dr. Augustus 
Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg, has discovered a fine blue 
colour in the action of certain acids on aniline. 
The colouring matter obtained may be dissolved 
in alcohol, or in any other suitable solvent, and is 
applicable for dyeing and printing purposes. 





THE Footway IN GREAT ORMOND-STREET.— 
For a period of nearly twelve months the public 
have been deprived of the use of this footway, the 
same having been hoarded in and made use of as 
a builder’s yard, wherein stones have been cut and 
worked, and all the appliances of a stonemason’s 
yard in full operation. It has appeared to me 
that this is perhaps hardly a use for public foot- 
ways; and there certainly is in any event a consider- 
able novelty in it, that has induced me to write to 
suggest that in all cases where considerable works 
are contemplated, a proper “timber staging, with 
covered headway,” should be inserted so as to 
preserve intact the public footway for its legiti- 
mate use. The pavement for some distance round 
is in a ruinous and dangerous state, and has been 
so for some time.—R, L. SIBLEY. 


PoRCELAIN. —“ The word ‘pourcelaine’ [says 
Mr. Chaffers] has existed in the French language 
since the fourteenth century, consequently long 
before the introduction of china ware into Europe : 
the word was applied formerly to the calcareous 
concretion which lines the interior of marine shells, 
which we call mother-of-pearl. In the inventories 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries, the word pourcelaine has this signification, 
and certainly does not apply to porcelain in ovr 
acceptation of the term. This appellation was 
probably given to the ware by the Portuguese, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, from its 
similarity to these marine shells, and is derived 
from ‘porcellana, a word which they apply to 
cowrie shells, either because it conveyed a good 
idea of their milky white, glossy and translucent 
appearance, or perhaps they may have imagined 
that the ware was actually made from a composi- 
tion of these very shells. * * * This supposition 
was not an unreasonable conclusion for the Portu- 
guese to arrive at; for, even at the present day, 
cowrie shells are imported in large quantities into 
England for the purpose of enamelling the insides 
of iron vessels for culinary purposes, which gives 
a the appearance of being coated with porce- 

ain.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MusEUM.—I lately visited 
the South Kensington Museum, and to my great 
disappointment found that the most interesting 
portion was closed, namely, the Architectural 
Museum, which, to the architect and student, 
possesses so much that is interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is, sir, a great defect in our arrangement 
that there is not-such a place as the South Ken- 
sington Museum more in the centre of London, as 
the great majority of the population never can get 
as far as Brompton to visit the collection. 

; AN ARCHITECT. 








A PracuE BuRIAL-GROUND.—The workmen 
engaged in excavating for the viaduct of the 
North London Railway, City Extension, in Liver. 
pool-street, Bishopsgate, have discovered an im. 
mense quantity of human bones beneath the 
foundations of the houses in Broad-street-build. 
ings, and are removing them for interment in one 
of the suburban cemeteries. It is stated that the 
spot where they were found was used as a burial. 
ground during the plague, 


THE Boiron Corron SPINNERS: Poustiic 
Works.—At a recent town council meeting, after 
hearing explanations from Messrs. Rawlinson & 
Farnall, and ascertaining from the surveyor that 
among other improvements a great deal of drain. 
age required to be done, a resolution was adopted, 


acknowledging the desirableness “ that works of’ 


public utility should be forthwith commenced, to 
find employment for those who are and may be 
out of work.” The street drainage spoken of by 
the surveyor extended about eleven miles, and 
would cost about 11,0007. 5,000/. might also be 
spent in draining private property. There is talk 
of the town council borrowing 47,0002. 


INGENUITY REWARDED.—In noticing the pro. 
ceedings of the late meeting of the Prince Con. 
sort’s Windsor Association, the local Hxpress stated 
that“ W. Beames, a footman, sent a tea-caddy, 
urn-stand, boot-jack, tobacco-pipe and box, spirit 
level, and pocket-knife, of his own make, and de- 
serving of the highest commendation, more par. 
ticularly the tea-caddy, which was inlaid with 
different ornamental woods in a manner which 
would not have disgraced a regular artisan.” After 
the exhibition Beames was induced to forward the 
urn-stand to the Prince of Wales, humbly solicit- 
ing the honour of the Prince’s acceptance of the 
article. At the same time Beames forwarded the 
tools he had used in the production of the work. 
These consisted simply of an ordinary chisel, a 
smoothing-plane, a saw made out of a common 
dinner-knife, and an old pen-knife, and with the 
latter the whole of the chiselling or engraving 
was done. The stand was an inlaid piece of fur- 
niture, the sides being inlaid with various descrip- 
tions of wood, standing five inches in height, and 
a foot square. At the top, on a diamond-shaped 
piece of inlaid box, the Royal arms were chased 
out or engraved; whilst at each corner, on syca- 
more wood, were cut out the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. His Royal Highness has gratified the 
ingenious workman by accepting the present ; and, 
through General Knollys, has forwarded Beames 
a present of three guineas. The General, in his 
letter accompanying the money, adds, that his 
Royal Highness thanks him for his interesting 
work, and that the Prince has expressed his 
opinion that the work does great credit to Mr. 
Beames, especially when the tools are taken into 
consideration with which it was executed, He 
resides in Alpha-place, Slough. 








TENDERS. 


For alterations and enlargement of working men’s 
club and reading-rooms, Duck-lane, Westminster. Mr. 
J. Downdes, architect :— 


BY WAGER. .<60ccccssecieicccececece £627 v 0 
Groombridge ....cccecccesecsoe 549 10 0 
Richardson (accepted) ........+> 450 0 0 





Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Gardens Com- 
pany. Mr. A. G. Jones, architect: Mr. H. Saxon Snell, 


surveyor. i 
For concert-halls, picture-galleries, and offices :— 
Beardsmore & Sons (accepted)...... £24,800 


For exhibition building and winter garden :— 
Beardsmore & Sons :— 


Without With Square With Circular Reduced 
Transept. Transept. Transept. Plan. 
£19,092 £20,833 €21,173* £17,562 


* Accepted. 





For building a villanear Red Hill. Mr. Henry McCalla, 
architect :— 





C1) BGGCRRBEROC CC DOOERCOLOC £1,325 0 0 
Richardson .... -» 1,190 0 0 
Simmonds.......0+- : 1,170 0 0 
WER: «o sca.es cisn caweaccinesioa 1,150 0 0 
Gray & Russell (accepted) .... 1,015 0 0 
Walker & Bellamy .........0+6 946 0 0 





For the northern division of the outfall drainage of » 
west district of the Borough of Kingston-upon-Hw : 
Length of sewers, 57,524 yards ; dimensions of —_ 
6 feet 6 inches circular, to 3 feet 6 inches by 2 a 
4 inches (egg-shaped). Depth of excavations, 9 fee 


to 18 feet. Mr. J. Fox Sharp, C.E., borough surveyor :— 
McCormick... .ccessccccccccce 29,097 5 4 
JRCESOW ER. COs sa cevccevves ss 27,593 11 2 
Hudson & Son cecocssesceeres 25,824 13 10 
Bennett .sscccceccccccccesse 25,477 1 0 
Robinson... .ccccccccececece 23,542 3 4 
Simpson & Malone ........++ 23,330 14 2 
POR c ivsvscceseeescuetesees 21,214 17 1 
William & John Hall ........ 21,110 10 6 
DIGITION. oss iscg vs bees twaac + 19,049 9 7 
BUSS, o60ces0stvegesteccene 16,923 7 3 
WGNO. 2c b<cbe-ssecnove sess - 13,992 3 : 


Dixon & Sleight...sseseseeeee 


ase oe eee a ee 


Baers yl lage a 


— 


bis 


Rus Sanaaaae 








